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Heres Your Chance 


TO DESIGN YOUR CAR! 





























Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations 
Sunday afternoons, 5:00 to 6:00 P.M., E.S.T. 





Here’s a brand new kind of questionnaire We’re interested in your likes and dislikes 
that’s more fun than a picnic to fill out. in automobile design, because only with 
Printed in full color, with lots of humorous your help can we satisfy your wishes. And © 
pictures, it is really an automobile design you young people are particularly important 
sheet, that lets you plan your own car from because, after all, you'll be driving cars 
the ground up—just as you would like it! for a long, long time. 


_ Body, frame, engine, accessories, trim—take So be your own automobile designer— 


your choice. What’s more, when you've join the fun and send in the coupon for 
finished your designing job, you'll see how your free copy of this entertaining, educa- 
much your car might cost! tional questionnaire. 




















D N YOU Marketing Research Dept. 
a Se FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


OWN CARI 2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


Sure, I'd like to try my hand at designing tomorrow’s car. Send me my 
FREE copy of “How Would You Design Your Car?” by return mail. 
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Press Association 


Lively young visitors from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Great Britain, and Australia, 
on the steps of the Capitol, Washington, being greeted by U. S. Senator Irving M. Ives (N.Y.) 


shores for 150 years, and making more or less 

enlightening comments on our American way of 
life. Some of them, like Alexis de Tocqueville, have 
been wise and generous; some of them, like Charles 
Dickens, have been sour-faced and waspish. “Great 
Expectations” sometimes turn out to be small potatoes. 
(Our esteemed historian, Henry Steele Commager, has 
recently edited a fascinating collection of these visit- 
ing firemen in his America in Perspective, published by 
Random House. ) 

A good chance to “see oursels as ithers see us” was 
provided by 29 high school students from abroad 
brought here to attend the New York Herald Tribune 
High School Forum. Most of them are from Scandina- 
vian countries, yet they speak English fluently. (Could 
we do as well in their countries? ) 

While in America they have been entertained in the 
homes of boys and girls from high schools in the metro- 
politan district. The visitors are unanimous in their en- 
thusiasm for this hospitality, but quite properly that 
does not keep them from expressing their frank opin- 
ions of what they like or don’t like outside of comfort- 
able suburban homes. 

“Would you want to stay in this country?” a group 
ot them was asked by the forum director. 

“No,” said Ulrik Plesner, a Danish boy who comes 
from a family of artists and scholars. “I should not want 
to live in the midst of such restlessness. At home we 
have a history and roots.” 


Was VISITORS have been coming to our 


“You have such extreme contrasts here,” suggested 
Eeva Tilus, from Helsinki, Finland. “Just compare the 
luxury of Park Avenue with the slums you see along 
the railroad tracks riding out to Westchester.” 

« In your schools,” a Swedish boy put in, “I heard 
American students salute the flag saying, ‘with liberty 
and justice for all.’ But obviously you do not have these 
things everywhere in America.” 

Before we spring touchily to the defense of our hurt 
pride, Jet’s ask ourselves what Ulrik meant. Of course 
our nation is not a thousand years old, nor embroidered 
with castles and ruins. But if Ulrik had visited Shawnee- 
town, Illinois, for example, nearly 150 years old, he 
would have found a community that has “roots” and 
loves its history. Though it has been flooded out by the 
Ohio River scores of times, it was not until 1937 that 
its stout-hearted inhabitants built a new residential dis- 
trict three miles above the river. Yet 400 people still 
cling to the “Old Town” on the levee. 

What he missed, in so much of our brittle, fast-paced, 
neon-lighted civilization, was the “peace of mind” that 
a current book describes. We are so hungry for move- 
ment, excitement, amusement, that we cannot sit down 
for five minutes and enjoy our own thoughts or the 
companionship of solid friends. In our rush for comics, 
murder mysteries, and television, we have sometimes 
lost the taste for good books and music. 

Maybe Ulrik has something there. Perhaps restless- 
ness is not the best basis for the “alabaster cities” 
of America the Beautiful, “undimmed by human teais.” 
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Say What’: You Please! 


- + - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know.what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. — The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Since I have been reading “Boy 
dates Girl,” my girl friend says that I 
have improved one hundred per cent 
in my tactics and-personality. All I can 
say is that in my opinion this is about 
the best feature in your magazine. 

Art. J. McMenomy, Jr. 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 


You deserve the highest praise for 
your “All Out for Democracy” series 
(Senior Scholastic and World Week). 

In a world torn with dissension and 
unrest, democratic government shines 
forth like a beacon light, In a democ- 
racy, nevertheless, as everywhere, peo- 
ple seem to adopt a complacent and 
lackadaisical attitude toward the Gov- 
ernment. Radio quiz programs show, all 
too well, that many people don’t even 
know the rudiments of our Govern- 
ment. 

If our republic is to survive, each 
and every one of us must take an ac- 
tive and enthusiastic part in promot- 
ing it. Our Government has a great: in- 
fluence on us throughout our lives, and 
whether or not that influence is yoing 
to be to our liking, is up to us as indi- 
viduals. 

Who knows? Maybe one of our fore- 
fathers lost his life in the American 
Revolution, or rode with Roosevelt's 


Rough Riders in 98. The least we can 


do is to manifest an interest in public 
affairs and know the real story behind 
our Government. If we take such an 
interest, we'll be proving that we're 
“All Out for Democracy,” too! 
Bill McMahon 
Portage (Wis.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I especially like your previews of 
careers, All of these have been helpful, 
but I wish you would have one on 
photography. 

Carol Dill 
Belvidere, Nebraska 

You must be a mind-reader! See 

“Careers Ahead” in this issue.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I would. like to congratulate James 
Stroy (“Say What You Please,” Feb. 
2) and also your magazine for what 
you said about freedom of the press 
for the Negro people. 

Everyone should have the same 
rights to do, say, or_write what he 
pleases. That’s what I call real freedom 
— as it is right and helpful to our coun- 
try. Freedom to everyone will help keep 
our country on top. 

The first column I read every week 
is “Say What You Please!” Keep up 
the good work. 

Samuel L, Richburg 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Dear Editor: 


After reading all the articles concern- 
ing Roslyn Shapiro’s comments on the 
treatment of the Negro, I’ve found that 
out of about eleven answers to her let- 
ter (Sept. 22), not one told definitely 
what the writer is doing about racial 
discrimination right now. 

I believe there should be more and 
better equipped schools for Negroes, 
as William “Ray suggested (Dec. 1). 

We must do something more than 
say “All men are created equal” and 
then let it go at that. We should do 
something helpful, something that we 
can practice every day. Here are some 
suggestions. 

1. Thoughtfulness to all Negroes, 
especially to older ones. Give Negro 
women seats on buses as you should 
to any white lady. 

2. Organize through your church, 
or elsewhere, a program where you 
heve an opportunity to work with 
another race. Make friends and keep 
them. 

8. Speech. Think twice before you 
say anything against the Negro. Re- 
member if you can’t say anything good 
about a person, don’t say anything at 
all. 

I think this system would be worth 
trying. Don't you? 

John Parsons 
Coolidge H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Editor: 
The article in Practical English that 
I like particularly is the new one, “Dear 
Joe.” It helps me recognize my own bad 
manners by showing me faults of oth- 
ers. Please continue this feature. 
Diane Clancy 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 
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Communists Clamp Down on 
Czechoslovakia and Finland 


You can never completely satisfy 
Stalin. That is the sad lesson recently 
learned by the people of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Ever since the end of the war, the 
Czechs tried in many ways to please 
their powerful neighbor, Soviet Russia. 
They gave her Ruthenia, which never 
belonged to Russia. They painstakingly 
followed Russia’s lead in the United 
Nations. They permitted Russia to dic- 
tate her trade dealings with foreign 
countries. And even though they had 
wanted to participate in the Marshall 
Plan, they renounced it at Moscow’s 
command. 

But Soviet Russia could not be satis- 
fied. Last month, a Communist minority 
seized power by threat of force in 
Czechoslovakia and snuffed out the last 
flicker of democracy in Eastern Europe. 
For the second time within ten years, 
the Czech people are under the dom- 
ination of a foreign totalitarian power. 

“Czechoslovakia is suffering interfer- 
ence in its internal affairs at the hands of 
a neighboring state. The independence 
of one of the oldest, most cultured, most 
hard-working of European peoples is in 
danger.” This, oddly enough, was the 
speech delivered ten years ago at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations by 
Maxim Litvinov, who was then Soviet 
Foreign Commissar. 

Today Soviet Russia sings a different 
tune, Since World War II, she has an- 
nexed the three Baltic countries, almost 
half of Poland, half of East Prussia, Bes- 
sarabia, and Ruthenia. She has almost 
complete control over Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, and Czechoslovakia. 


Pattern for Conquest 

In each of these satellite states, Rus- 
sia has followed, roughly, the same pat- 
tern of conquest. Starting with a small 
but well-disciplined Communist party 
which lacked majority support, Moscow 
insists on the formation of a coalition 
government—joining together several 
parties, including the Communists. The 
Communists demand that one of their 
members be installed as Minister of the 
Interior (in charge of the police) and 
another as Minister of Justice (in charge 
of the courts). 

Once in control of these two key posts, 
the rest follows more easily. Leaders of 
the non-Communist parties are arrested 
and purged on the charge of “plotting 
to overthrow the government.” Next, 
local Communists suppress the opposi- 
tion press and outlaw the non-Commu- 
nist parties. By control of industry, they 
control everyone’s job. The people find 
themselves disarmed and _ terrorized. 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


LEADERS IN COMMUNIST-GRIPPED CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


KLEMENT GOTTWALD 


Communist Premier 


Communist domination is then com- 
plete. 

Here is how this pattern was used in 
Czechoslovakia, The Czechoslovak re- 
public (area, 50,000 square miles; 
population, 13,000,000) was created fol- 
lowing World War I, after the break-up 
of Austria-Hungary. Centuries ago, she 
was an independent kingdom. The new 
nation was the most advanced, progres- 
sive, and democratic in Central Europe. 
A highly cultured, efficient, freedom-lov- 
ing people, the Czechs were called the 
“Americans of Europe.” 

In 1938, Hitler demanded part of 
Czechoslovakia (the Sudetenland ). Brit- 
ain and France, in their effort to appease 
Der Fuehrer at Munich, agreed to his 
demand. Within a year, the Nazis seized 
all of Czechoslovakia. 

The country was liberated, in the 
spring of 1945 by American and Russian 
troops. By an understanding between 
the two countries, Prague and most of 
Czechoslovakia was freed by the Rus- 
sians, while our troops stopped short at 
the western tip of the country. 

The Czech government-in-exile, 
headed by Eduard Benes (pronounced 
BEH-nesh) returned to Prague from 
London by way of Moscow. A general 
election was held in May, 1946. In the 
contest for 300 seats in parliament, the 
Communists won 114; the National So- 
cialists (Benes’ party), 55; People’s 
Party, 47; Slovak Democrats, 43; Czech 
Social Democrats, 37; Independents, 4. 

Thus the Communists emerged as the 
strongest single party, but with only 38 


EDUARD BENES 


President 


VACLAV NOSEK 


Interior Minister 


per cent of the total vote. Communist 
Klement Gottwald was named premier 
of a coalition cabinet. Another Commu- 
nist, Vaclav Nosek, became Minister of 
the Interior. The next election was 
scheduled for May, 1948. 

The crisis last month was touched off 
by Nosek’s attempt to “communize” the 
police. He purged the force of non- 
Communist officials and replaced them 
with trusted fellow-party members. The 
majority of the cabinet protested. When 
Nosek refused to abide by their wishes, 
the 12 non-Communist ministers re- 
signed. 

Premier Gottwald demanded that 
President Benes allow him to form an 
all-Communist cabinet. The ailing Presi- 
dent declared that he would not approve 
a one-party government. 

The Communists, following a pre- 
arranged plan, swung into action. Armed 
detachments of reds and “action com- 
mittees,” aided by the controlled police, 
raided the headquarters of the opposi- 
tion parties, seized control of their news- 
papers, and stationed patrols at all 
public buildings. A parade of non-Com- 
munist students was dispersed by police . 
gunfire. 

Within five days, President Benes 
gave in. He accepted the cabinet pro- 
posed by Gottwald. Said Benes: “I 
realize that unless I accept the cabinet, 
the crisis would go still deeper and 
could . . . . end in general chaos.” That 
was the funeral oration at the burial of 
Czech freedom. 


The new cabinet consists of 12 Com- 





ADDING UP 
aint 
THE NEWS 


munists (there were nine formerly), two 
non-party members, and seven others 
pledged to obey the Communists. Jan 
Masaryk, a non-Communist, was re- 
tained as Foreign Minister. 

The governments of the United 
States, Britain, and France jointly con- 
demned the Communist seizure of 
Czechoslovakia. “The consequences,” 
they declared, “can only be disastrous 
for the Czechoslovak people.” 


@ ANOTHER SOVIET SATELLITE 
is on the spot. Little Finland has been 
confronted with a “sign or else—” order 
from Moscow. In a handwritten letter, 
Generalissimo Stalin proposed to Fin- 
nish President Juho K. Paasikivi that the 
two countries sign a mutual defense 
pact. 

The proposed pact also includes eco- 
nomic and “cultural relations” clauses 
aimed at tightening Russia’s grip on Fin- 
land. Stalin made it clear that he expects 
a speedy reply. 

The Finnish president held long con- 
ferences with his cabinet. But there is 
little doubt of the outcome. The signing 
of the pact will probably end what little 
independence Finland still enjoyed. 

Fresh in the Finns’ minds are the two 
wars fought with Russia since 1939. As 
a result, Finland lost Petsamo and other 
territory to Russia andsis paying her 
$300,000,000 in reparations. The fate of 
Czechoslovakia (see above) is also before 
their eyes. 

In the 1945 elections, the Commu- 
nists and their allies, the Socialist Union- 
ists, won jointly 50 of the 200 seats in 
the Finnish parliament. But the two 
parties hold most of the important gov- 
ernment posts: the premiership and the 
ministries of interior, justice, education, 
social affairs, and food and supply. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@ PALESTINE. It has been almost four 
months since the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, by more than two-thirds 
vote, decided on the partition of Pales- 
tine. Barely two months remain before 
the British pull out from Palestine. Time 
is running out fast. But the world or- 
ganization has as yet taken few deci- 
sive steps to enforce its decision. Mean- 
while within Palestine, more than three 
thousand people have been killed in 
the civil war which has been raging 
since the Assembly decision. 

Because the United States voted for 
partition, it was ‘generally assumed that 


this country would back the enforce- 
ment of partition. All speculation on this 
score ended when the American position 
was made known officially to the Secur- 
ity Council last month by our delegate, 
Warren R. Austin. 

Briefly, these are the three main 
points in the United States declaration: 

(1) The Security Council is not 
bound to carry out the recommendations 
of the General Assembly. 

(2) The Security Council does not 
have the legal right to enforce partition 
of Palestine. 

(3) The Security Council, however, 
can take action to maintain peace. In 
other words, if a “threat to the peace” 
should arise because of partition, the 
Council could send troops to the Holy 
Land. 

The American delegate then proposed 
that the Security Council appoint the 
Big Five (Britain, Russia, France, 
China, and the United States) as a spe- 
cial committee “to consider whether the 
situation with respect to Palestine con- 
stitutes a threat to international peace 
and security.” 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


@ ELECTION-YEAR INVESTIGAT- 
ING. Watch for news of the activities 
of a new and powerful Senate investi- 
gating subcommittee. 

Headed by Senator Homer Ferguson, 
Republican of Michigan, the group is 
authorized to investigate “acts of the 
Executive Branch.” This means that the 
seven-man Republican-controlled sub- 
committee will be looking into various 
activities of President Truman’s Admin- 
istration. 

First on the list of investigations is 
likely to be the alleged voting frauds in 
1946 in Kansas City, President Truman’s 
home county. Results of this investiga- 
tion might do considerable damage to 
the Democratic party in the coming 
election campaign. 





What's Missing Here? 


@THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
project has been put back on the shelf 
again. ; 

The Senate voted, 57 to 30, to return 
the vast hydroelectric and inland navi- 
gation project to committee discussion. 
This means that it will see no furthe: 
action this year. The development pro- 
gram has been under discussion for 50 


years. 
IN THE 48 STATES 


@ LOUISIANA citizens go to the polls 
on April 20 to elect a man they already 
know will be their next governor. 

He is Earl K. Long, who won the 
Democratic primary election recently 
by a two-to-one margin over Sam Hous- 
ton Jones. Winning the Democratic pri- 
mary election is the big test. No other 


* party has any real strength in the South. 


The election reverses the results of 
the 1940 contest. Then Jones, an at- 
torney and “good government” candi- 
date, defeated Long, the brother of the 
late Huey P. Long, colorful and power- 
ful “Kingfish” of Louisiana. 

Huey Long, a United States Senator, 
was assassinated in 1935. His political 
“machine” held control until 1940, dur- 
ing which period some of its members 
were convicted of fraud in state and 
Federal courts. But Earl Long, who 
served as governor in 1939-40, was nev- 
er accused of being part of these scan- 
dals. 

Louisiana governors may not be 
elected for two successive terms. Jimmic 
H. Davis was elected in 1944, with 
Jones’ support. This year Jones tried 
again, but lost heavily to Earl Long. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


@ WAR-SCARRED CRETE, island 
“stepping stone” by which ancient 
civilization reached Europe, may re- 
gain some of its vanished glories. 

Today Crete is a barren land whose 
bitterly poor peasants farm their land 
with primitive tools. Crete is part of 
Greece, now torn by civil war. A million 
people once lived in Crete. Now the 
population numbers 440,000. 

In a few years, if plans of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation work out, Crete will 
be a healthy, well-fed “island paradise.” 
A group of the Foundation’s experts, 
financed. by Foundation funds, are mak- 
ing a survey of Crete. They will advise 
the Cretans how to develop a public 
health program and how to use their 
natural resources. Crete has much fertile 
land and some useful minerals, 

If the Crete program proves self- 
supporting, it is expected to become a 
model for similar projects on the Greek 
mainland. This might aid the work of 
the Truman Doctrine program, which is 
attempting to rebuild Greece. 
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Nations, two newspaper corre- 

spondefits, one American and one 
Russian, were discussing the extent of 
freedom in their two countries. 

“In the United States,” said the 
American newshawk, “we can write an 
editorial attacking Secretary of State 
Marshall or even President Truman. 
Can you do that’in your country?” 

“We certainly can,” replied the Rus- 
sian. “We attack Truman and Marshall 
every day in our papers.” 

The Russian correspondent was 
right. The question should have been: 
Could he attack Stalin or Molotov in 
his papers? 

And that, basically, is the difference 
between a free press and a controlled 
press. When Andrei Vishinsky criti- 
ized the United States at the recent 
U. N. General Assembly meeting, the 
Soviet press carried the full text of his 


[: the press lounge of the United 


Touchstone of ALL the Freedoms 


reedom of 
nformation 


speech. But the 

U. S. delegate’s re- 

. ply to that speech 

rated just a few lines in the Moscow 

papers. The Russian people got only a 

one-sided report. Deprived of freedom 

of information, they could not form a 
sound opinion on the dispute. 

The one freedom which can assure 
the Four Freedoms to the world is 
world freedom of the press. This issue 
has been the subject of discussion in 
the United Nations since the earliest 
days of the organization. 

On December 14, 1946, the General 
Assembly declared in a resolution that 
“Freedom of information is a funda- 
mental human right and is the touch- 
stone of all the freedoms to which the 
United Nations is dedicated. . . . Un- 
derstanding and cooperation among 
nations are impossible without an alert 
and sound world opinion which, in 
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turn, is wholly dependent upon free 
dom of information.” 

As long ago as 1918, a young Ameri- 
can newspaperman, Kent Cooper (now 
general manager of the Associated 
Press), suggested to Allied peacemakers 
of World War I that the Versailles 
Treaty include a clause guaranteeing 
worldwide freedom of the press. But 
his proposal, like many others, was ig- 
nored., 

The inter-war years taught the 
world the close connection between a 
free press and peace. The first black- 
out of World War II was of the press, 
which was strangled by the Axis gov- 
ernments. Long before Hitler and Mus- 
solini set out to conquer and enslave 
the world, they conquered and enslaved 
their own press. 

Because the free flow of information 
is so closely linked to international 
peace and security, it is of vital con- 
cern to the United Nations. 

At the direction of the General As- 
sembly, a United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information is to con- 
vene in Geneva, Switzerland, next 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Padlocks on 
PRESS FREEDOM 


there are padlocks on freedom of 

the press. There are governments 
which do not allow their citizens to 
learn the truth. They censor everything 
that is published. These same govern- 
ments, and many others as well, also 
restrict the flow of news out of their 
countries. Rigid rules hamper the work 
of foreign correspondents. 

It was hoped that the defeat of the 
Axis and the establishment of the 
United Nations would bring about a 
universal acceptance of a free, unfet- 
tered press. In September 1944, the 
U. S. Congress unanimously endorsed 
the principle of worldwide freedom 
of news gathering and transmission, 

Later, when peace treaties were writ- 
ten for the former Axis satellite states, 
they included provisions for a free 
press. Actually, in three of these coun- 
tries — Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ro- 
mania — all channels of information are 
tightly controlled by their pro-Commu- 
nist governments. 

Nor does such control exist only in 
the Soviet-dominated states. As an ex- 
ample, King Ibn Saud, absolute ruler 
of Saudi Arabia, last month-issued a 
decree banning all American news- 
paper correspondents from his country. 

But nowhere are the padlocks more 
effective than in Russia. Few foreign 
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correspondents are admitted to Russia. 
Even during the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in Moscow last year, the 
number of foreign reporters allowed to 
cover its proceedings was strictly lim- 
ited. Foreign correspondents in Mos- 
cow cannot travel through the country 
except by special permit from the gov- 
ernment. They are deprived of direct 
access to news sources. 

The lot of a foreign correspondent 
in the totalitarian countries is not an 
easy one. Over his head hangs the ever- 
present threat of expulsion. American 
correspondents have been ousted re- 
cently from Russia, the Balkan coun- 
tries, Spain, Argentina, and elsewhere. 
Correspondents in Greece claim that 
they are not permitted to travel through 
the country if their articles are un- 


friendly to the Athens government. 


There are also forms of indirect cen- 
sorship in undemocratic countries. For 
example, governments refuse to pro- 
vide materials (newsprint, printers’ ink, 
etc.) and facilities (presses, linotype 
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machines) to periodicals published by 
opposition political parties. 

In a different sense, censorship is also 
a problem in the democratic countries. 
During the war there was voluntary 
censorship in the United States. The 
press and radio agreed not to publish 
material which might divulge military 
information to the enemy.- 

There is no censorship in the United 
States today. Publishing and broadcast- 
ing industry executives are scheduled 
to meet this month with Secretary ot 
Defense James Forrestal to discuss pro- 
posals for voluntary peace-time censor- 
ship to safeguard national security. 
This censorship would apply to mat- 
ters of military security. 

Recently differences developed be- 
tween the United States government 
and the United Nations on the issue of 
accrediting foreign correspondents to 
the world organization. The matter 
arose when immigration authorities de- 
tained for deportation two alien Com- 
munists who had been accredited as 
correspondents by the United Nations. 

An agreement was finally reached 
Under this provision, the United Na- 
tions retains exclusive power of deci- 
sion as to accreditation. But the United 
States retains the right to make certain 
that such people are actully working 
correspondents — and are not attempt- 
ing to gain entry for other purposes. 

Since no peace treaty has yet been 
signed with Japan, a peculiar blending 
of wartime and peacetime censorship 
still exists in that occupied country 
American correspondents have criti- 
cized our Army press policy. They 
charge that, under the guise of military 
security, an effort is made to control 
the handling of Japanese news. 
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Japanese pay a visit of state to Commodore Perry. 


The U. S. Enters the 


world politics is one of the great 

events of modern times. That story 
belongs mainly to the last 100 years. 
Yet American interest in the Far East 
goes back to our Republic’s first days. 

As early as 1784 the American ship, 
Empress of China, carried a cargo of 
ginseng to China and returned with 
products from the Far East that as- 
sured her owners a rich profit. Soon 
the sailing ships of Massachusetts were 
venturing into strange harbors all over 
the southwest Pacific — China, Java, Su- 
matra, India, Ceylon. They brought 
back tea, pepper, spices, and silk. 

By 1820 missionaries reached the 
Hawaiian Islands. In another decade 
or so the Hawaiian Islands became a 
base for whaling fleets. Honolulu took 
on the appearance of a New England 
town. 

It was not, however, until the 1840s 
that Americans began to take a real in- 
terest in China. It was the Opium War 
of 1839 that attracted attention to 
China. In that war the victorious British 
forced China, in 1843, to throw open a 
number of her ports to western trade. 
Britain obtained certain commercial 
privileges, particularly in Hongkong. 

Alarmed by the prospect of a British 
monoply of the China trade, President 
John Tyler (1841-45) sent Caleb Cush- 
ing, of Massachusetts, on a special mis- 
sion to China to protect American in- 
terests. Cushing returned with a treaty 
granting the U. S. commercial rights 
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Far East 


and some extraterritorial jurisdiction, 
by which American citizens could not 
be tried in Chinese courts. 

In the 1850s China suffered one of 
the greatest civil wars of all time — the 
Taiping Rebellion. It raged for more 
than 10 years. 

When the rebellion had been put 
down, largely through foreign aid, 
China was completely knocked out. She 
was an easy prey for European powers. 
The British | French proceeded to 
impose heavy fines for damage and new 
commercial privileges from her. 

The United States won Chinese 
friendship — and set the pattern for fu- 
ture friendly relations —by refraining 
from making any demands on her. But 
under the terms of the so-called “miost- 
favored nations” agreement, the U. S. 
obtained all the privileges that other 
nations enjoyed. 

It was Anson Burlingame, of Massa- 
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chusetts, who represented American in- 
terests in China at this time. Burlin- 
game had been sent there in 1861. He 
was so well liked by the Chinese that 
they in turn, made him head of a Chi- 
nese mission to the United States and 
to Europe. 

The most notable result of his mis- 
sion was the Burlingame Treaty of 1868. 
The treaty included a provision for the 
unrestricted immigration of Chinese to 
the United States. That lasted only 14 
years. A law excluding Chinese immi- 
grants was passed in 1882. This law 
was repealed in 1943, and the Chinese 
are now on a quota system like other 
nationalities. 

The opening of Japan was an even 
more fateful event. Japan had long been 
—like Korea—a Hermit Kingdom. 
Since 1620 it had been closed to all 
Western nations, except (with severe 
restrictions) the Dutch. 

There were two reason why Ameri- 
cans and others wanted to persuade the 
Japanese to open their ports. The first 
was, obviously, trade. Here was a rich 
harvest to be reaped by enterprising 
traders. The second reason was that 
shipwrecked sailors, cast on Japanese 
shores, were treated as criminals. 


The West Enters Japan 


All through the early 1800s there 
were efforts to force Japan open. In 
1852 President Millard Fillmore sent 
Commodore Matthew Perry with a 
naval squadron requesting that Japan 
throw open her ports and enter into 
treaty relations. Perry sailed into Yedo 
Bay in 1853, delivered his message, 
and sailed away. He returned in 1854. 
The Japanese were reluctant to agree 
to his terms, but, frightened by the 
power of the West, they gave in. 

A few years later Townsend Harris, 
first American Minister to Japan, made 
a new treaty which provided for the 
opening of additional ports to Ameri- 
can ships and for an exchange of diplo- 
matic missions. To dramatize the new 
friendship with the United States, the 
Japanese sent over a mission of 70 lead- 
ing citizens to look at the wonders of 
western civilization. 

Thus, by the 1860s, it was no ex- 
aggeration to say that the United States 
had become something of a Pacific pow- 
er. She had treaties with Japan and 
China. She had already indicated her 
intention to annex the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. And in 1867 she acquired the 
tiny Midway Islands far to the west of 
Hawaii. In the same year, the U. S. 
purchased Alaska from Russia. 
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For news-hungry readers, the press associations 
strive to get the most news from the most places first. 


GIANTS of the Newspaper World 


the earth. Imagine that some star- 

tling and unexpected event — an 
earthquake, a revolution, or the birth 
of quintuplets — has occurred there. 
You will read about it in your local 
newspaper only a few hours after it 
happens. And newspaper readers in 
London, Shanghai, or Bombay will be 
reading about it at the same time. 

Such speed and efficiency is so com- 
mon today that we do not give it a 
second thought. But to bring you this 
news, the world’s gigantic press associa- 
tions are at work twenty-four hours a 
day. These organizations, with their 
global chains of reporters, offices, and 
transmission facilities, have two pur- 
poses. They gather news from wherever 
in the world it is made. And they 
transmit this news to whatever news- 
papers use their services. 

In the United States, there are three 
major press associations, each privately 
owned and controlled. They are the 
Associated Press, the United Press, and 
the International News Service. Other 
nations have similar groups — either 
privately owned, or assisted or con- 
trolled by their governments. 


AP’s Hundredth Year 


The history of the great press asso- 
ciations goes back just about 100 years. 
The organization which became the 
AP was formed in 1848. One year later, 
in Europe, Julius Reuter started the 
great British news agency which bears 
his name. Throughout the past century, 
the world’s news agencies have com- 
peted to get the most news to and 
from the most places first. 

Three news agencies— Reuters of 
Britain, Havas of France, and Wolff of 
Germany — dominated the field be- 
fore World War I. They established a 
cartel, dividing the areas of the world 
between them, and agreeing not to 
compete. In the years between the two 
world wars, this Havas-Reuters-Wolff 
grip was weakened—particularly 
through the efforts of the AP and the 
United Press, which was formed in 
1907. The European agencies were ac- 
cused of being extremely nationalistic, 
slanting the news as it suited the par- 
‘ticular government in power. 

Before and during World War II, 
Axis news agencies became out-and-out 
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Cable desk men edit the news of the world. 


propaganda machines. But with Allied 
victory, these agencies— DNB of Ger- 
many, Stefani of Italy, and Domei of 
Japan — crumbled, along with the Axis 
itself. Havas, which came under Ger- 
man control, also faded from the picture. 
Today almost every nation has at 
least one major press association. Here 
are brief profiles of the largest ones. 


U. S. PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS is now 
the largest newsgathering organization 
in the world. Throughout its 100 years 
of existence, the AP has sought con- 
stantly to expand its coverage, often 
overriding the competition of already- 
established foreign agencies. The AP 
is a cooperative, owned by the news- 
papers who subscribe to AP service. 

After a three-year court fight, the 
AP’s make-up was altered somewhat 
in 1945. The Supreme Court decided 
that the AP was a type of monopoly, 
because its members could prevent 
other newspapers from buying AP serv- 
ice. Following this decision, the Asso- 
ciated’ Press now sells its services to 
non-members. 

During World War II the Associated 
Press carried its services into new areas. 
In India, for instance, the AP set up an 
extensive organization, But it found, 
after the war, that it could not afford 
to maintain these outposts. The Asso- 


ciated Press has bureaus in 50 coun- 
tries, and sells its services to 3,900 
newspapers and radio stations. It also 
supplies photos by wire. 

THE UNITED PRESS, unlike the 
AP, is not a cooperative. It is a com- 
pletely independent organization which 
sells its services to all comers. The UP 
was organized by E. W. Scripps, one 
of the founders of the Scripps-Howard 
chain of newspapers. The United Press 
was the first American news agency to 
penetrate South America, where Havas 
had previously enjoyed exclusive con- 
trol of news distribution. 

In 1935 the United Press pioneered 
in the field of radio news broadcasts, 
and inaugurated the first coast-to-coast 
radio news service four years later. The 
UP provides news for 1,948 news- 
papers and 998 radio stations. 

Both the Associated Press and the 
United Press have refused to supply 
their news service to the State Depart- 
ment’s “Voice of America” broadcasts 
(see Feb. 16 issue). The agencies op- 
pose Government distribution of news, 
and believe that it should remain en- 
tirely in private hands. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
SERVICE is controlled by the Hearst 
newspapers. Its specialties are features 
and human interest material, along with 
a wide coverage of foreign news. The 
INS serves 1,100 newspapers in the 
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United States, and in 38 foreign coun- 
tries. 
REUTERS 


To newspaper readers around the 
world, Reuters is as British as cricket 
or afternoon tea. Its ownership is shared 
by all the newspapers of Britain. Re- 
porters sometimes complain that “the 
Reuters man” always gets preference 
where the news source is British-con- 
trolled. But Reuters maintains that it 
has complete independence from “gov- 
ernment control or political interest.” 

Reuters last year brought the Aus- 
tralian Associated Press and the New 
Zealand Press Association into a work- 
ing partnership with its own organiza- 
tion. The Dominion agencies now share 
in the management of Reuters. The 
Associated Press and Reuters have often 
worked in cooperation with each other. 
This does not prevent them from being 
sharp competitors for the same areas. 

Forty-two-year-old Christopher 
Chancellor is Reuters’ general manager. 
He was brought in as editor of Reuters 
in 1941, when the agency was on 
wobbly financial legs. It was at that 
time that Reuters became a fully inde- 
pendent organization. 

Reuters serves 3,500 newspapers 
throughout the world, and has a grow- 
ing list of subscribers in the U. S. 


FRANCE PRESSE 


There is a dramatic story behind 
France Presse, the French news agency 
which is now in its fourth year. While 
the Germans controlled France in 1940- 
44, patriotic French newsmen worked 
in the underground movements, in Lon- 
don, and in Algiers. They prepared 
secret newspapers, and did everything 
they could to assist the liberation of 
their country. 

One week after the liberation of 
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Paris—in August, 1944—a group of 
these newsmen met in the French capi- 
tal to form France Presse, They hoped 
to recover the worldwide position of 
influence which the pre-war Havas 
agency held. 

France Presse was backed by a 
French government decree. Its found- 
ers hoped that, soon after it started 
operations, it would become an inde- 
pendent non-government enterprise. 
But today, France Presse is still govern- 
ment-supported, because of France's 
serious economic condition and the 
shaky condition of many of her news- 
papers. 

The directors of France Presse main- 
tain that their news service is impartial 
and free of control by any French gov- 
ernment group. They are now propos- 
ing a novel way to support the agency. 
They suggest that the government levy 
a tax on the sale of newspapers. A small 
portion of the four or five francs 
(around two cents) which a French- 
man spends for his newspaper would 
go to France Presse, the only large 
French agency bringing international 
news into France. This proposal, how- 
ever, is still to be acted upon by the 
French parliament. 

France Presse is growing rapidly, 
and has 53 foreign bureaus. 


TASS 

Tass is short for Telegrafnoye 
Agentstvo Sovetskovo Soyuza. And 
that, translated, means the Telegraph 
Agency of the Soviet Union. 

Government-owned and government- 
controlled, it enjoys a monopoly in the 
vast USSR. Tass doesn’t have to worry 
about newspapers subscribing to its 
service. Every one of the 8,639 dailies 
and weeklies in Soviet Russia has to 
subscribe to it. 

At its headquarters in a six- story 
building in Moscow, Tass receives an 
estimated 200,000 words of news each 
day from its far-flung correspondents. 
This stream of words is boiled down, 
censored, and then funneled to the 
equally government - controlled and 
owned Soviet papers. At each Russian 
newspaper, there are other government 
censors. 

In the United States, Tass maintains 
a staff of 18 correspondents (while no 
American news agency in Russia is per- 
mitted more than one or two reporters). 
The Tass reports from America, as they 
appear in the Soviet papers, usually 
play up the seamy side of our life. The 
current “party-line” is to show that the 
United States is facing a depression, if 
not already in one. 

Tass was established in 1921 by Ja- 
cob Doletsky. He remained at its head 
until 19387, when he and many of his 
associates were “purged” for alleged 
disloyalty to Stalin. 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Russian Workers 


If the statement is true, draw a circle 
around the T;; if it’s false, draw a circle 
around the F. Each counts 5. Total 25. 

T. F. 1. In Russia workers are as 
free to criticize their bosses as they are 
in this country. 

T. F. 2. Russian workers 
fired from their jobs. 

T. F. 3. Russian workers are per- 
mitted to strike for better wages and 
hours. 

T. F. 4. Some Russian workers la- 
bor on the piece work system. 

T. F. 5. In Russia the necessities of 
life (shoes, food, etc.) cost about the 
same as they do here. 


My score 


We Enter the Far East 


In one or two words answer each of 
the following questions. Each counts 5. 
Total 15. 


can be 


1. What 
nation received special trading privi- 
leges in China’s port of Hongkong in 
1843? 





2. Who 
did the U. S. send to Japan in 1854 te - 
make a treaty? 





3. What 
territory did we buy from Russia in 
1867? 





My score 


Information Freedom 


Make a time table for the following 
events concerned with world freedom 
of the press. Using the numbers 1 
through 5, place the following events 
in chronological order. Each counts $, 
Total 15. 

—_Geneva Conference on Freedom 
of Information. 

__Treaty makers at Versailles fail to 
include press freedom clause in peace 
pacts. : 

__Philippine Republic asked U. N. 
to call a meeting on press freedom. 

__Press freedom clauses are written 
into peace treaties with Axis satellites 

__U. S. Congress approves resolu- 
tion favoring world press freedom. 


My score_______ (Please turn page.) 





CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


Padlocks on Press 


I. In each of the following, under- 
line the word or phrase which best an- 
swers the questions. Each counts 5. 
Total 15. 

1. Which part of the world pas the 
greatest censorship of news? (a) east- 
ern Europe, (b) Latin America, (c) 
Australia and New Zealand, (d) West- 
ern Europe. 

2. When the U. S. and the U. N. 
discussed the problem of newspaper- 
men coming to this country to attend 
U. N., what decision was reached? (a) 
Correspondents must get U. S. permis- 
sion first; (b) U. S. would make sure 
correspondents “stick to business”; (c) 
U. N. would limit numbers of corre- 
spondents to 150. 

38. Why are American publishers 
and broadcasters meeting this month to 
discuss voluntary peacetime censorship? 
(a) for military security reasons; (b) 
to prevent rumors which might bring 
on a panic leading to a depression; (c) 
to kill stories which subtract from the 
effectiveness of the United Nations. 


My score 


II. Place the letter of the name in 
Column II in front of the clause in 
Column I that best matches it. Each 
counts 5. Total 15. 


Column I 
—1. Built jails to house “erring” 
newspaper reporters. 
—_2. Recently refused to admit any 
American newspaper reporters. 
—.3. Exercises thorough censorships 
over all news. 
Column II 
a. Saudi: Arabia c. Russia 
b. Italy d. Egypt 


My score____ 


Who Am I? 


In each of the following, write on 

the blank line the name of the man de- 
scribed. Each counts 5. Total 15. 
1. For 
23 years I've been general manager of 
the Associated Press, the world’s larg- 
est press association. 





. 3 
am general manager of Reuters, the in- 
dependent British news agency. 





3. 1 
organized the United Press and Mr. 
Howard and I organized a chain of 
American newspapers. 





My score____ My total score 
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C.Q. for issue of March 15, 1948. 
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Freedom of Information 
(Concluded from page 7) 


week, on March 23. Freedom of in- 
formation, in the words of the General 
Assembly, “implies the right to gather, 
transmit, and publish news anywhere 
and everywhere without fetters” — that 
is, without restraint. 

All member countries of the United 
Nations have been invited to partici- 
pate in the Conference on Freedom of 
Information, Invitations have also been 
extended to 11 non-member nations. 

It is noteworthy that the idea for 
such a conference originated with one 
of the youngest members of the U. N. 
— the Philippine Republic. As early as 
January 4, 1946, on the eve of the very 
first General Assembly, the Philippine 
government proposed that the United 
Nations call an international press con- 
ference to ensure the free flow of news 
throughout the world. Later, the Philip- 
pine delegation broadened its resolu- 
tion to include other information chan- 
nels, such as radio and motion pictures. 

The suggestion was approved by the 
General Assembly which, in turn, in- 
structed the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to undertake the calling of a United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation. The Council’s 12-member 
Sub-commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press has just com- 
pleted the spade-work for the Confer- 
ence. 


Russia Opposed 


On February 3 the Sub-commission 
concluded its second session at Lake 
Success. It drafted two articles on Free- 
dom of Information — one for the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and one for 
the Covenant. The two instruments dif- 
fer in this important respect: The Dec- 
laration (quoted on this page) is in- 
tended merely for its moral value and is 
not a legally binding document. The 
Covenant (solemn treaty) would com- 
pel the signatory states to comply with 
its provisions. 

The drafts of both articles were 
adopted by a vote of 10 to 2. As might 
have been expected, the principles did 
not jibe with the Soviet concept of a 
“free” press. Russia refused to go along 
with the majority. She was backed by 
her satellite on the Sub-commission, 
Czechoslovakia, 

The text of the draft article for the 
Covenant on Human Rights begins: 

“Every person shall have the right 
to freedom of thought and expression 
without interference by governmental 
action: this right shall include freedom 
to hold opinions, to seek, receive, and 
impart information and ideas, regard- 
less of frontiers, either orally, by writ- 
ten or printed matter.” 
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@ “Every one shall have the right 
to freedom of thought and expres- | 
sion: this shall include freedom to | 
hold opinions without interference; | 
and to seek, receive, and impart in- 
formation and ideas by any means 
and regardless of frontiers.”’ — 
Draft Article for United Nations 
Declaration on Human Rights. 
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If adopted and put into effect 
throughout the world, this statement 
would do much to increase the free 
flow of information. But the authors of 
the draft article for the Covenant on 
Human Rights also realized that “the 
right to freedom of expression carries 
with it duties and responsibilties.” They 
agreed that “penalties and restrictions” 
may be imposed by ,governments in 
certain information matters. For in- 
stance, it is recognized that regulations 
may necessary to cover military or 
diplomatic secrets. 

Other matters which are made sub- 
ject to possible government restrictions 
are those which might lead people to 
commit crimes or alter the system of 
government by violence; injure indi- 
viduals or their reputations without 
benefiting the public; or hamper the 
fair conduct of legal proceedings. 


It will be the task of the forthcoming 
United Nations Conference on Freedom 
of Information to approve or revise 
these drafts. But conference action is 
only a minor part of the job to be done. 
More difficult will be the task of per- 
suading individual governments to put 
these recommendations into effect. 
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ginseng (jin séng), noun, is an herb 
whose aromatic root is valued in China as 
a medicine. 

most favored nation agreement is an un- 
derstanding between two nations, usually 
in treaty form, which gives special rights 
to one or both nations. Our agreement with 
China in 1846 provided tMat if China gave 
any special privileges to any other nation, 
those privileges must automatically be 
granted to the United States, too. 

extraterritoriality (éks tra tér i t6 ri 4l- 
i ti), noun, means the right of a nation to 
extend its control to its citizens living in 
another nation. 

Word Quiz: Manifest Destiny refers to 
(a) pushing slavery west of the Mississippi; 
(b). the idea that the U. S. should expand 
to control North America; (c) the women’s 
suffrage movement. 
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Pen Pictures of Art 


r HE struggle of the artist for 
mastery over his medium is one 
that the creative writer has 

often approached with understanding. 

Indeed, the struggle is also his own. 

Like the creator in oils or marble, the 

writer, too, is caught in the heart-break- 

ing conflict between his own limitations 
and absolute perfection. Even the great 

Michelangelo, towering in cold majesty 

above his contemporaries of the Renais- 

sance, was torn by a divine discontent. 

In Of Human Bondage, perhaps his 
greatest novel, Somerset Maugham tells 
poignantly how Philip Carey struggles 
to make painting his profession and 
gives up in despair. Through Philip's 
eyes we see a whole colony of artistic 
failures in Paris. In The Moon and Six- 
pence Maugham builds his story around 
the life of Gauguin, the ill-fated French 
painter. Strickland, Maugham’s hero, is 
a middle-aged broker who takes up 
painting, cuts himself loose from all per- 
sonal bonds, and travels to Tahiti, to 
paint and to die. 

In Rudyard Kipling’s novel, The 
Light That Failed, the artist’s struggle 
has a dual character. Dick Heldar re- 
turns to London after a career as a bat- 
tlefield artist in the Sudan. He finds 
that his work is in great demand. Eager 
to capitalize on his succes, he devotes 
all his time to slick illustrations for 
periodicals. When he is finally seized 
by the urge to paint his masterpiece, 
a haze before his eyes blots out part 
of his vision. Dick learns that an old 


sword-cut has damaged his optic nerve, ’ 


and he has at most a year before blind- 
ness wiil set in. He works feverishly, 
racing against time, until... . The book 
is worth reading. 

Sometimes the artist and the writer 
have been one. We stand in such awe 
of Michelangelo’s sculpture and paint- 
ing that we are likely to forget he was 
also a poet, the author of sonnets of ex- 
quisite béauty. He sought escape from 
loneliness in poetry. 

Many lesser artists have -also been 
poets. William Blake was both an art- 
ist and a poet. Many of Blake’s mystical 
drawings and paintings illustrate his 
own work. Another English poet and 
painter was Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the 
Victorian. Rossetti and his friends took 
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for their models the clear detail and 
pure, bold color of the painters before 
Raphael. They were called Pre-Raphael- 
ites. Nearly all of Rossetti’s pictures de- 
pict scenes from his own or some other 
poet’s work. One of his most famous 
paintings is The Blessed Damozel, 
which illustrates his romantic poem of 
that name, full of echoing music. 

Most energetic of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite group was William Morris. He was 
almost three men in one — poet, social 
reformer, and fine printer. Morris 
poems are notable, but much of his 
time was devoted to designing and 
printing beautiful books. His Kelmscott 
Press pioneered in making Victorian 
England aware that book-making could 
be — as it was once —a fine art. Many 
of the volumes designed and published 
by. Morris were illustrated by Rossetti 
and his friends. 
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It is in the book, perhaps, that we 
have the perfect marriage of literature 
and the fine arts. Here the artist can 
interpret and dramatize a literary crea- 
tion. Many of our artists have frequent- 
ly focussed their genius on book illus- 
tration. Usually these books have been 
the great works of creative imagination. 
The vast Inferno conjured up by Dante 
in the fourteenth century has been illus- 
trated by artists in every century since. 

The medieval legend of Faust, who 
traded his soul to the devil in exchange 
for youth, is another concept whose 
boldness fas intrigued the imagination 
of artists and writers. Christopher Mar- 
lowe, in sixteenth century England, 
made the Faust legend the subject of 
his powerful play, Dr. Faustus. Early in 
the nineteenth century, the German 
poet Goethe used it as the basis for his 
greatest work. Both works have been 
illustrated many times, most recently 
by Lynd Ward, the American artist, 
who dramatized in line Goethe’s Faust. 
Rockwell Kent is another American art- 
ist who has lent his genius to book 
illustration. Among the works he has 
illustrated is Herman Melville’s epic 
novel, Moby Dick, the story of the hunt 
for the great white whale. 

Most of us agree with Alice in Won- 
derland. “What’s the use of a book,” 
thought Alice, “without pictures?” 





Mi y By Howard DeVree ih 
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of the American art world for so long 
that New York has, perhaps, become 
a little smug and somewhat patronizing 
in its attitude toward the rest of the 
country. So far as contemporary Ameri- 
can art is concerned, New York may 
wake up one day to find that it has 
much to learn from Main Street and 
that collections are being formed at 
places not on the average New York- 
er's map, 

Some of the reasons for New York’s 
attitude toward contemporary domes- 
tic art are not far to seek. The domi- 
nance of European culture lay heavy 
on us as this country began to be- 
come culture-conscious. In the nine- 
teenth century Greek and Roman 
architecture were the models put be- 
fore us in building. In painting, first 
the English school, then the German 
schools, then the French, drew our as- 
piring students. In the last half of the 
century, old masters, French painting, 
and, still later, the work of the im- 
pressionists were magnets for our col- 
lectors. 

During all this time the native prod- 
uct was pretty generally cold-shoul- 
dered. Even with the birth of the 
modern movement our eyes continued 
to turn across the Atlantic. Dubious 
surrealist importations still command 
more attention in the New York art 
world than good sound work by Ameri- 
can artists. 

While the big Eastern museums and 
other institutions and the notable pri- 
vate collections were taking shape, the 
emphasis was on old masters and the 
art of countries other than on our own. 
When their turn came to acquire art, 
the newer communities in the Middle 
West did not have such close ties with 
Europe. In art the Midwest has gen- 
erally been less receptive to passing fads 
such as extreme non-objective paint- 
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was paradoxically of great value 


0 
the American artist. Whatever one 


may think of the work done under the 
WPA, the establishment of centers 
where the word art was unfamiliar; the 
exchange of exhibitions throughout the 
country; the setting up of classes for 
both adults and children — all this wide- 
ly spread a consciousness of art. 

The -increased attendance in art 
schools is part of the proof. Estimates 
before the wa: indicated that up to 
20,000 students a year were emerging 
from the art schools of the nation. A 
recent estimate indicated that some 
300,000 students have been enrolled 
this year. Art schools throughout the 
country are full to overflowing and 
many have long waiting lists. This pro- 
gression is reflected in Main Street’s 
role in the support of contemporary 
American art. 

Take the matter of prizes alone. For 
long the big Eastern exhibitions, when 
they got around to showing American 
art at all, gave prizes and returned the 
pictures to the artists. If a picture had 
been in one show, it was not welcomed 
in another; its publicity value was low- 
ered. Instead of a cash prize, the .artist 
too frequently received a medal whtich 
he cettainly could not eat and could 
not even melt down for dental gold. 
The pictures remained in his studio. 

But in numerous Midwestern centers 
— in the annual exhibitions at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, at the Toledo 
(Ohio) Museum and, more recently, 
at the University of Iowa, the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis and in vari- 
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ous other places — work is now pur- 
chased direct. In New York, to be sure, 
the Whitney Museum has long followed 
this course and has stood steadfastly 
against the prize system. 

Take Lincoln, Neb., as an example 
of what a small Midwestern community 
is doing for art. An annual invitation 
exhibition provides Lincoln with the 
opportunity to see a cross-section of 
contemporary American work from all 
parts of the country. 

In a little more than fifteen years 
the total of purchase. at Lincoln has 
amounted to nearly $150,000. And Lin- 
coln, according to the last census, has 
a population of under 90,000. That 
sum compares very favorably with 
what the Metropolitan Museum has 
spent through its Hearn Fund and far 
exceeds what a nun.ber of other well- 
known older institutions have accom- 
plished in this field. 

Under the Nebraska plan, the an- 
nual exhibition is assembled and in- 
stalled in the museum’s galleries in 
Morrill Hall, formerly a _ classroom 
building. For three weeks the exhibi- 
tion is on view. The public’s reactions 
to the pictures are noted. The pictures 
have a chance to prove their livable- 
ness. Gaps in the museum’s collection 
are considered, as is also the relation 
of an individual picture to the body 
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of the artist’s work. Further, the value 
of work in relation to the university’s 
art courses is taken into account. Then, 
at the end of the third week, after 
much speculation has been aroused, 
two advisers are invited to come and 
consult with the Fine Arts Department 
on the purchases, to lecture on the 
show and to make recommendations. 

Under the old Eastern prize plan, 
visitors all too often came and looked 
at the prize winners and showed only 
cursory interest in the rest of the show. 
Under the Nebraska plan, wide inter- 
est in the whole show is aroused. Only 
at the end of the fourth week are the 
purchases announced. The exhibitions 
are an event in the community. 

Through the university, moreover, 
exhibitions are sent to the farthest cor- 
ners of the state. And I like to think 
that the county fairs, to which house- 
wives bring their hooked rugs, embroi- 
dery, hand-painted chinaware and 
other craft work, have helped pave the 
way for these art exhibitions sent out 
by the university. 

Support such as this, together with 
the increase in attendance in fine arts 
courses throughout the country, augurs 
well for the future. 

But there is a dark side to the con- 
temporary artist’s outlook. The artist 
must make a living. Recently a survey 
of artists’ incomes was completed which 
makes amazing reading. Some 200 
artists who had been represented in 
national exhibitions were shown to 
have had an average preparation of 
four years; to have spent twenty years 
at the practice of art; to have reached 
am average age of 45 — and to have 
had an average income of about $2.- 


800, a little more than $50 a week. 
But of this sum, only $1,100 was the 
average from actual fine-art work — a 
little more than $20 a week. 

Of these artists, fifty-eight reported 
no sales that year; seventy-three re- 
ported sales up to $1,000; fifteen up 
to $3,000; seven up to $4,000; six up 
to $5,000; four up to $8,500. Of course 
there were, and are, fashionable por- 
trait painters able to command $2,000 
to $10,000 for prettifying their sub- 
jects in slick fashion on- canvases to be 
handed down to skeptical descend- 
ants. But this type of portrait resem- 
bles a will, a legacy to the subject's 
heirs; the picture is a social document 
to be transmitted to posterity — a kind 
of applied commercial art. 

Most of. the artists questioned got 
either their main or subsidiary income 
from other sources than their art. They 
managed apartment houses, ran beauty 
parlors, did industrial design or adver- 
tising layout. 

So it isn’t money alone that keeps 
most artists at work, any more than 
it is money that keeps teachers or 
clergymen at their inadequately re- 
warded tasks. 

But even to sell is not all an artist 
wants: he wants appreciation. One of 
the most financially successful painters 
' know was glum recently although 
most of the pictures in his latest show 
had been sold. Asked why he was un- 
happy he said that he had spent a lot 
of time and money getting just the 
right frame for a certain picture. The 
woman who bought it told the gallery 
the frame must be changed because 
all her pictures had big gold frames. 
And a man had bought four pictures 
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but left them with the gallery, saying 
that his wife wouldn’t like them. “Now,” 
asked the artist, scowling, “what’s the 
good of selling that picture to a woman 
who ruins it with a big gold frame and 
four more to a crazy man who won't 
even take them away?” 

Despite everything, American artists 
have gone on and their work has come 
of age. Much contemporary French 
painting seems tired and old. 

On the other hand, much American 
work has been hard and photographic; 
some of it has lacked taste in the deco- 
rative sense. But these faults are dimin- 
ishing. Some of it has been illustrative; 
some pretty sensational. But these 
faults also are righting themselves. 

In recent years new support has 
come to the American artist from un- 
looked-for sources. For a long time ad- 
vertising and industry made use of art 
only for certain idiotic perfume adver- 
tisements or in no better effect than 
that achieved by the unfortunate 
Lucky Strike painting a few years ago. 
But in the meantime the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has bought 150 paintings 
and is adding to the collection, the only 
advertising angle being the circulation 
of the collection as the Encyclopaedia’s 
property. Beginning with the World's 
Fair, the International Business Ma- 


chines Corporation has built up a large 
and growing collection of painting, 


sculpture and prints from the United 
States, Latin America, and Canada. The 
Pepsi-Cola annual competitions are 
being broadened and bettered every 
year. Standard Oil, the Abbott Labora- 
tories, Upjohn, Maxwell House Coffee 
and many others are buying work al- 
ready executed and not commissioned 
as commercial jobs. 


One big obstacle remains — the bot- 
tleneck that is New York’s Fifty-sev- 
enth Street. From September to June 
there is an average of about thirty 
shows a week; from 40,000 to 50,000 
items a year go through New York’s 
museums, galleries, and other show 
places, creating a congestion almost 
unbelievable. With thousands of artists 
all over the country clamoring to show 
in New York, the mathematical possi- 
bility of the average American artist 
getting a show here might be variously 
estimated at from 1 in 100 to 1 in 
1,000. And the financial returns, as we 
have seen, are not encouraging. It is in 
the partial alleviatidn of this condition 
and in the encouragement of art ap- 
preciation and purchases elsewhere in 
the country that enterprises such as the 
Nebraska annual are doing great serv- 
ice — service to American art, to the 
individual .artist and to the culture of 
the nation. 
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[The action of the play takes place 
in one day, and is set in the dining room 
of Dr. Haggett’s home-in a little New 
England village. About ten years be- 
fore, an invalid painter named Chris- 
topher Bean had lived in the Haggett 
barn. He had died leaving only a few 
dirty canvases to pay the doctor’s bills. 
Dr. Haggett and his family think very 
little of these paintings. The only one 
who values Bean’s work is Abby, their 
maid, who is leaving her job with the 
Haggetts to live in Chicago. Shortly 
after the play opens, on Abby’s last day, 
a young New Yorker named Tallant 
arrives. He gives his name as Maxwell 
Davenport and says he was an old 
friend of Chris Bean. He settles Bean’s 
debts for $100, and Dr. Haggett lets 
him have two of Bean’s old paintings 
that happen to be lying around. Later 
that day, another New Yorker named 
Rosen turns up.] 

[Characters in this scene: Abby; Dr. 
Haggett; Mrs. Haggett; Ada and Susan, 
their daughters; Rosen; Maxwell Da- 
venport. ] 

Rosen: Doctor Haggett, in the course 
of your professional career, you once 
had a patient, a young friend of mine. 
A painter — (Haccett pricks up his 
ears.)—a painter with whom I confess 
I had personal difficulties. Ten years 
ago his death left me with that regret 
we all feel in such cases, Recently I 
have come across some letters — (Hac- 
GETT stares at RosEN in amazement.)— 
letters which he wrote to me while he 
lived here under your care. They 
showed me how in a small way I might 
ease my conscience regarding him. Doc- 
tor Haggett, my friend Christopher 
Bean died owing you one hundred dol- 
lars. I have computed the interest on 
the unpaid bill at six percent, and the 
total for ten years comes to exactly one 
hundred and sixty dollars. Allow me to 
offer you my check for the sum. (He 
presents the check.) 

Dr. Haccett: I thank you, sir. 

[The conversation between the two 
men slowly and cagily works around to 
the subject of Bean’s paintings, and 
Rosen offers Dr. Haggett a thousand 
dollars for any he has around.] 

Dr. Haccetr (Stunned): A thou- 
sand dollars! 

Rosen: For the lot, understand. 

Dr. Haccettr: A thousand dollars! 
For Chris Bean’s pictures? 

Rosen: I can’t Bo any higher. I hope 
you don’t exaggerate their value. 

Dr. Haccetr (Quite voiceless): A 
thous — 

Rosen: That is my offer. Take it or 
leave it. I consider it very generous. 

Dr. HaAccett (Quickly): I’m not 
saying a word against your offer, Mr. 


Rosen. The only trouble is you ain’t the 
first, There was a man here not two 
hours ago — 

Rosen: With the same proposition? 

Dr. Haccetr: No, not quite the 
same, 

Rosen: You didn’t sell him your 
Christopher Bean pictures! 

Dr. Haccett: No. I gave ’em to him. 

Rosen: What? ! ! 

Dr. Haccetr: There was one Chris 
painted of the old covered bridge — and 
there was another — 

Rosen (Rises. Breaks in. Clutching 
his brow): You gave away “The Cov- 
ered Bridge”! Doctor Haggett, you’ve 
been swindlél! 

Dr. Haccett: You don’t have to tell 
me that. 

Rosen: But how did you — 

Dr. Haccett: He sent me a tele- 
gram he was coming from New York. 

Rosen: What was his name? 

Dr. Haccett: I ain’t much good at 
remembering names —I ought to have 
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lights, if you didn’t have us to create 
interest in art by building up prices? 

Davenport: You befoul the whole 
business of dealing in art with your 
tricks and forgeries, and — 

Dr. Haccetr (Floundering): Just a 
minute, please! This is my house and 
I got a right to know what’s going on. 
You say you're Mr. Davenport. And 
Mr. Rosen says you are. All right, you 
must be. But will you please tell me 
what this is all about? 

Davenport: It’s about one of the 
world’s greatest injustices, Doctor Hag- 
gett, which I am doing my small part 
to set right. You once had for your 
patient a poor boy, a painter — 

Dr. Haccetr: Yes, I know. Chris 
Bean. 

Davenport (Surprised). Oh, I'm 
glad, Doctor, that you remember him. 
Now this boy that I mention — 

Dr. Haccetr: Died owing me a 
hundred dollars, and you come to pay 
it. 

Davenport: No, Doctor! No! Don’t 
say that Bean owed any man anything. 


A play about an artist who wasn’t appreciated 


until it was too late 


his telegram some place, though. Here 
it is now. (He reads) Maxwell Daven- 
port. That was his name. Maxwell 
Davenport. 

Rosen (Staggered): Maxwell Daven- 
port? 

Dr. Haccett: That’s right. Yes. 

Rosen: You mean to say Maxwell 
Davenport let you give him — 

Dr. Haccetrt: I thought they wasn’t 
no good. He said they wasn't. 

Rosen: Davenport said that? The 
New York art critic? 

[Rosen wants Dr. Haggett to swear 
out an affidavit affirming what the art 
critic said. Just then Davenport arrives, 
and it turns out that the man to whom 
Dr. Haggett gave the paintings that 
morning was an impostor. Davenport is 
disgusted to find Rosen there.] 

Davenport: I might have known the 
scavengers would be gathering. I beg 
your pardon, Doctor, but this man, who 
exploits artists and treats their work 
like so much merchandise — 

Rosen: It’s not the artists I exploit. 
It’s the customers. And it’s men like me 
who justify the existence of you art 
critics. Where would you be, writing 
about your tactile values, limpid shad- 
ows, your something or other high 
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It is we —all of us, who stand in ever- 
lasting debt to him.~As the world al- 
ways stands in debt to its inen of genius. 

Dr. Haccetr: Genius? Chris Bean 
a- 

Davenport: I’ve come to gather any 
details that I may find concerning his 
life here for a critical biography of him 
that I am writing. 

Dr. Haccett: You're writing a book 
about Chris Bean! 

Davenport: That is my occupation 
at the moment, yes. 

Dr. Haccetr: Whatever gave you 
that idea? 

Davenport: Haven't you read of the 
sensation his pictures have been mak- 
ing in New York? Haven’t you seen the 
last Atlantic Monthly? 

Rosen: That only came out yester- 
day, Mr. Davenport. 

DavENPORT: Quite! Well, Doctor 
Haggett, art is long, and the world is 
often slow to recognize it. Only now, 
ten years after his death, has Chris- 
topher Bean had hi. first exhibition in 
New York. Only now do we realize that 
he was not merely the greatest Ameri- 
can painter, but one of the greatest mas- 
ters of all times. 

Dr. Haccetr: Our Chris Bean was? 
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Christopher Bean 


Davenport: Your Chris Bean, who 
painted and coughed his short life away 
here in this village. 

{Mrs. Haggett comes in, Dr. Haggett 
introduces her, and tells her what is 
going on.] 

Mrs. Haccetr (Is dumbfounded): 
Does this mean folks is paying money 
for Chris Bean’s pictures? 

Davenport: If only the dealers could 
find more to sell! There are so few they 
bring large prices even in these days. 

Apa: As much as fifty dollars? 

Davenport: Not less than five, as 
much as ten thousand. 

Mrs. Haccett: Each! 

Dr. Haccetr (To Rosen): And you 
offered me a measly thousand for the 
lot. 

Rosen: Remember, Doctor, I wasn’t 
the first and say no more. 

Davenport: A very generous offer, 
for Mr. Rosen. I hope I arrived in time. 

Mrs. Haccett (A sudden scream of 
anguish): I just remembered — 

Dr. Haccettr: What? 

Mrs. Haccetr: No, I won't say no 
more, neither. I don’t feel well. (ApBy 
enters. ) 

Assy: Here’s another telegram, just 
come for you, Doctor Haggett. 
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Dr. Haccettr: Another telegram? 
(ABBy exits. ) 

Davenport: Now, really, Rosen, I 
think you might have gone higher than 
a thousand. 

Rosen: I'm not a rich man, Mr. Da- 
venport. And my business is a small 
one. 

Davenport: Stick to your forgeries. 
Theyre more respectable than swin- 
dling honest men who aren’t equipped 
to defend themselves. No, Doctor! I 
don’t usually mix in buying and selling, 
but to protect you I will gladly put 
proper values on any Christopher Beans 
you may have. 

Dr. Haccett: Would you mind ex- 
plaining this telegram to me? 

DavENPORT: May I see it? Why, it’s 
clear enough. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum — that’s in New York — offers you 
seven thousand five hundred dollars for 
the choice of your Christopher Bean 
canvases. 

Dr. Haccett (Pause. Quietly): Mr. 
Davenport, you see in me a desperate 
man. 

Davenport: Desperate, Doctor? The 
owner of pictures worth a fortune! 

Dr. Haccetr: How do you know I 
got any such pictures? 
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Davenport: From the Atlantic 
Monthly. Bean, in hi® letters, enumer- 
ates seven of the pictures he painted 
and left behind him here. “The Hill 
Pasture,” “The Covered Bridge,” “The 
Red Barn,” “The Brick —” 

Dr. Haccett (Breaks in): I guess I 
didn’t take “em as serious as I should 
have — 

[Dr. Haggett is grimly determined to 
find the missing paintings. Davenport 
and Rosen leave and Dr. and Mrs. Hag- 
gett begin to quarrel. Ada convinces 
them that the important thing is not to 
lose their heads, but Dr. Haggett is 
wrought up over that scoundrel Tallant. 
Ada finally persuades them to look for 
the other five paintings. ] 

Dr. Haccett: That's right, Ada. (To 
his wife) Our baby’s got more head 
than either of us. (He calls) Abby! 
Come in here! (Assy enters.) Are you 
sure you made a thorough search of 
that attic? 

Assy: Of the attic, Doctor Haggett? 

Dr. Haccett: Yes. When that first 
fellow came here this morning? 

Assy: Yes, Doctor Haggett. 

Dr. Haccett: And you didn’t see no 
sign of no pictures up there? 

Assy: I didn’t see no sign, Doctor 
Haggett. 

Dr. Haccett: Get out! (ABBy goes 
out.) Ada, you go look. (Apa runs up 
the stairs. HAccEetT calls again) Susie! ! 
Come down here, Susie! 

Mrs. Haccetr: Now, what do you 
want with Susie? 

Dr. Haccetr: We ain't asked Susie 
yet. She may know something. 

Susan (Comes downstairs): What is 
it, Pa? What do you want? 

Dr. Haccett: Have you seen any old 
pictures of Chris Bean’s laying around? 

Susan: Yes, of course I have. 

Mrs. Haccetr: What?! | (Simulta- 

Dr. Haccetr: Where! ? neously ) 

Susan: Last time I seen “em they was 
in the barn. (Mrs. HAGGETT seems on 
the point of fainting.) 

Dr. Haccetr: How many? 

Susan: I don’t know rightly. Eight or 
ten, I guess. « 

Dr. Haccetrt: I'm in and out of that 
barn all day long. Taking the Ford out 
and putting it up again. I ain’t seen no 
pictures! 

[Dr. Haggett feels that the pictures 
have been stolen.] 

Mrs. HaGcettT (Suffocating) : It ain't 
no use, Milton. 

Dr. Haccetr: Why ain’t it? 

Mrs. Haccetr: They weren't stolen. 

Dr. Haccett: How do you know? 

Mrs. Haccetrt (Pause): I burnt ‘em. 

Dr. Haccetr: You what? 

Mrs. Haccetr: I put ‘em on the 
bonfire and burnt ‘em. 
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Dr. Haccert: All eight or ten? 

Mrs. Haccett: I'd have thought 
there was more. 

Dr. Haccetr (No longer able to 
control himself): You’d have thought 
there was more. At ten thousand and 
over for every one. You'd have thought 
there was more. 

Mrs, Haccetr: You thought they 
were terrible pictures too, Milton. 

[The family. now goes on a mad 
scramble to recover at least one of the 
paintings, especially Abby’s prize pos- 
session — a portrait of her. When Abby 
refuses to part with it, Dr. Haggett 
becomes desperate and tells her the 
truth — that he is being offered $25,000 
for it. He offers Abby $20,000 as her 
share. She refuses to part with the paint- 
ing. ] 

Assy (Looks lovingly at the’ por- 
trait): He was so poor, Chris was. He 
never had no good coat nor anything 
warm, only that one sweater I knitted 
for him. He never had no warm room 
to sleep in nights, nor nothing he need- 
ed, he was so poor. If he could have 
afforded to go away from here down 
South he needn’t have died. I used to 
pray that we'd get an early thaw just 
for Chris’s sake. How is it a man dies 
so poor when he painted pictures that’s 
worth so much? 

Dr. Haccett: Because nobody had 
any use for his pictures while he was 
living. 

Assy: I always liked ’em. That’s why 
I kept so many. 

Dr. Haccett: You kept so many? 

Assy: Yes, I kept them. 

Dr. Haccetr: How did you get 
them? 

Assy: Mrs. Haggett she put ‘em on 
the bonfire but I took them off. 

Dr. Haccettr: Where are they now?P 

Assy: In my trunk. I rolled ‘em up. 
But they’re all right. 

Dr. Haccetr (All but voiceless): 
How many are there? 

Assy: There’s seventeen. 

Dr. Haccetr (Gasps): Seventeen, 
Abby? Did you say seventeen? (Turns 
shouting) Hannah! Ada! Mr. Rosen! 
Come back in here! [The orHERs pour 
back into the room.] 

Dr. Haccett (Throws up the lid of 
the trunk): Now, Abby, where are they? 

Assy: Better let me, Doctor Haggett. 
I don’t like for folks to go messing in 
my trunk. (Silence. She bends over the 
trunk and takes out a flattish roll of 
canvases from beneath several articles 
of wearing apparel.) 

Dr. Haccetr: Hah! (Snatches them 
from her) Now I'l talk business with 
you, Mr. Rosen. 

Rosen: Excuse me, Doctor Haggett, 
but I am the picture dealer. 


THE AUTHOR 


Sidney Howard (1891-1939) was one 
of America’s topflight playwrights. In 
1925 his first New York success, They 
Knew What They Wanted, won him the 
Pulitzer Prize. That play was quickly 
followed by other successes. Among 
them were Lucky Sam McCarver, The 
Silver Cord, Alien Corn, Yellow Jack, 
The Ghost o* Yankee Doodle. Mr. How- 
ard was born in California, studied at 
the University of California, and Yale. 
He was killed by an accident at the 
height of his career when a tractor he 
was cranking on his Massachusetts farm 
lurched forward and pinned him against 
a wall. At the time of his death he was 
working on an adaptation of Carl Van 
Doren’s Pulitzer Prize biography, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 








{Haggett insists that the canvases are 
his, that Bean left them against his un- 
paid bills. He and Rosen begin to hag- 
gle over the paintings. While Rosen 
and Haggett are wrangling, Tallant 
comes back. It turns out that he is an 
artist who makes his living forging mas- 
terpieces. He is well known to, both 
Rosen and Davenport. Rosen offers 
Tallant a share of the profits, if he will 
come in on the deal with him. With all 
her pictures, save the portrait snatched 
from her, Abby starts to leave. Daven- 
port is dismayed by the thought that 
Abby will hang her portrait in some 
dingy room where it will be lost to the 
world. ] 

Davenport: Will you let me say just 
one word to you about your portrait? 
Oh, I'm not trying to take it from you. 
But, Abby, a work of art like that is a 
responsibility. It’s yours, but only yours 
in trust for the future. Take it with you 
to Chicago by all means. But when you 
get there, don’t keep it where it won't 
be safe. Lend it to the Chicago Art 
Institute. You could go and see it every 
day, you know. Would you do that, 
Abby? 

Assy: I'd think about it. 

Rosen (Looking up from his figures): 
A hundred and eighty thousand. 

Dr. Haccetr: You said two hun- 
dred! 

Rosen (Turns to Davenrort): I ap- 
peal to Mr. Davenport! 

Davenport (Holding up his hand 
for silence): Please, Abby! I know it’s 
more than a work of art to you. I know 
the bond there must have existed be- 
tween you and Chris Bean when he 
painted it. 

Assy: Mr. Davenport, he was the 
only man ever asked me to marry him. 
(Though her words are spoken shyly, 
they fall like lead upon the room’s sud- 
den attention.) 


SENIOR 


Dr. Haccetr (Pause. All but speech- 
less): You—You didn’t marry hin, 
though, Abby? 

Assy: He was so sick, I coukdn’t re- 
fuse him nothing. (The idea strikes all 
simultaneously.) 

Davenport (Pleased surprise): Then 
you're his widow? (Rosen rolls up the 
paintings. ) 

Assy: I know I am. 

Dr. Haccetr (Shaking his head): 
She’s got to prove it! She’s got to prove 
it! She’s got to prove it! 

Davenport: I believe she can! I cer- 
tanly believe she can! (To Assy) And 
you never told! But, Abby! Why didn’t 
you? — This is magnificent! And it’s cer- 
tainly turning out just like Chris Bean 
would have — 

Rosen: In that case these pictures 
belong to her! My God; I can’t do busi- 
ness this way! If they don’t know the 
(Mrs. Haccetrt tears the roll of paint- 
ing out of his hands) Well, I give-it up. 

Mrs. Haccetr (Clasping the paint- 
ings tightly in her arms): Well, she 
doesn’t get "em away from me! Not over 
my dead body — 

Apa: Ma! Does that mean Pa can’t — 
Ma, answer me! Aren’t these pictures 
ours to sell? Oh, it isn’t fair! It just isn’t 
fair! I don’t think — 

Assy (To Haccetr): Certainly | 
can. I got my marriage lines out in 
my — (Points towards the front door) 
Do you want to see — And my wedding 
ring on a — (Pulls out her wedding 
ring on a ribbon from her bosom) Look' 
I wanted to hold folks’ good opinion 
and my — But I don’t care who knows it 
now, that I’m Mrs. Christopher Bean - 
That’s who I am — (HacceEtrt tears th: 
roll of paintings away from his wife. 
turns and goes to Assy. He hands the 
paintings to her. The Curtain starts to 
fall.) 

Dr. Haccetr: THERE! ! ! 

Assy: Oh, are you giving me back 
my — (She takes the roll of paintings. 
smiles her appreciation; turns and move: 
toward the front door. DAVENPORT 
bows her out. Ava bursts into tears.) 

THE CURTAIN IS DOWN 








The foregoing excerpts are reprinted 
by special permission of Samuel French. 
Inc., and Brandt artd Brandt. Profes- 
sionals and amateurs are hereby warned 

_that “The Late Christopher Bean” is 

~ copyrighted and subject to a royalty, and 
that no performance, representation. 
production, recitation, public reading or 
radio broadcasting may be given except 
by special arrangement with Samuc! 
French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City, or 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles. 
Cal., or 480 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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or so, he took to haunting the 

Grecian rooms at the British Mu- 
seum. Here the young poet delighted 
in the Elgin marbles — the pediment 
and frieze sculptured by great Phidias 
for the Parthenon — and in the urns 
and vases he found there. Something 
about these smooth, luminous shapes, 
glowing with a centuries-old patina, 
excited Keats. He felt exhilarated in 
their presence. His “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” is a demonstration of the way 
one form of art can inspire work in 
another, Here, in its closing stanza, 
we find the poet branching off from 
a description of the figures on the urn 
(brede means embroidery, and Attic 
means Athenian) to an-affirmation of 
art’s ever'asting glory: 


| ee John Keats was twenty-one 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens over- 
wrought, 

With forest branches and the trodden 
weed; 

rhou, silent form, dost tease us out 
of thought 

\s doth eternity. Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation 
waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other 
woe 

Than ours, a friend to man, to whom 
thou say’st, 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty — that 
is all 

Ye know’ on earth and all ye need to 
know.” 


William. Butler Yeats, a much later 
poet, felt such a preference for objects 
of art, that he announced his inten- 
tion of transforming himself into a 
golden bird after death. The ancient 
city of Byzantium, famed for the bril- 


Poems That Glorify Art 


The Bust Outlasts 
The Throne 


lance of its culture, appealed to Yeats 
very strongly. In “Sailing to Byzan- 
tium,” Yeats declared that: 


. . » Once out of nature I shall never 
take 

My bodily form from any natural thing, 

But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths 
make 

Of hammered gold and gold enameling 

To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 

To lords and ladies of Byzantium 

Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 


Do you know Browning’s “My Last 
Duchess” — that wondrous piece of 
characterization? The poem is written 
in the first person, you recall, for the 
Duke himself is speaking. The scene 
is laid at Ferrara, in Renaissance Italy. 
The Duke, conversing with the rep- 
resentative of an unnamed count 
whose daughter he contemplates mar- 
rying, reveals the selfishness and jeal- 
ousy at the base of his character. The 
Duke’s appreciation of art — of the 
painting of his dead duchess and of 
the magnificent sculpture “which Claus 
of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me” — 
seems shallow as we read: 


That’s my last Duchess painted on the 
wall, 


Looking as if she were alive. I call 

That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pan- 
dolf’s hands 

Worked busily a day, and there she 
stands . 

Sir, *twas not 

Her husband’s presence only, called 
that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say, “Her man- 
tle laps 

Over my Lady’s wrist too much,” or 
“Paint 

Must never hope to reproduce the faint 

Half-flush that dies along her throat”; 
such stuff 

Was courtesy, she thought, and cause 
enough 

For calling up that spot of joy. She had 

A heart — how shall I say? — too soon 
made glad... 


Theophile Gautier, a French poet, 
summed up in a brief stanza the same 
theme that dominates Keats’ “Ode.” 
(English adaptation by Austin Dobson. ) 


All passes. Art alone 

Enduring stays to us; 

The Bust outlasts the throne, — 
The Coin, Tiberius. 





A Word to the Artistic 


WORD to the artistic doesn’t mean 

much —artists prefer to talk with 
their paintbrushes, having little faith 
in any other form of communication. 
But when they do employ words, these 
are some that come up in the conver- 
sation. 


REALISM 


In art as in literature, realism refers 
to a faithful reproduction of nature, 
of “real” life. Thomas Craven, the 
critic, defends realistic painting against 
the common charge that it is an un- 
imaginative, photographic copying of 
life. “It is a new order of things,” Cra- 
ven says, “more than a mere impres- 
sion of nature.” 
MARCH 


oe. r948 


IMPRESSIONISM 


The Impressionist, unlike the Real- 
ist, aims to reproduce the blurred, in- 
definite effect of an object, rather than 
the object itself. It’s the impression 
made by the object upon the artist 
that is important, you see. The Im- 
pressionist strives for originality and 
frees himself from conventional art 
rules. He tries to keep himself open 
to stimulation from many sources and 
paints when the dramatic freshness 
of an experience is still making him 
tingle. This school of painting, headed 
by Claude Monet, grew up in France. 
Renoir is probably the Impressionist 
you like best. 


DECORATIVE SCULPTURE AND 
FREE SCULPTURE 
All sculpture fits into one or the 


other of these two categories. Decora- 
tive sculpture is a detail of a larger 
unit. In most cases, the larger unit is 
architecture and the sculpture is used 
in a frieze, or to decorate doors, col- 
umns, or a pediment, Free sculpture 
is a work of art standing by itself. Most 
Greek and Roman sculpture was “free.” 
The Middle Ages saw an eclipse of 
any but decorative sculpture, but the 
Renaissance brought free sculpture 
back to popularity. Both kinds of sculp- 
ture may be in the “full round” or in 
“relief.” A figure in the full round is 
entirely detached from its background 
(like the Venus de Milo). A figure in 
relief is raised, “relieved,” from _ its 
background. The design on a coin is 
the “lowest” form of relief. A piece 
of work in “alto relievo” or “high re- 


lief” is almost in the full round. 
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be get arty —just for a brief run- 


ver of some ideas, vocabulary, and ° 


information you may have picked up as 
you read the material in this week’s 
issue. Although this quiz will be based 
on three literary features about art 
(“Main Street’s Challenge to New 
York,” “The Late Christopher Bean,” 
and “That Blowzy ‘Goddess, Fame”), 
you don’t have to be Michelangelo in 
order to make a good showing. Here 
goes. 


1. Articulation 

There are art terms, as well as some 
plush $64 words, in “Main Street's 
Challenge to New York.” After you 
have read this piece, see how many ot 
the following you can define and pro- 
nounce. We will list the words in Col- 
umn A; Column B will contain a mix- 
up of their definitions. Place the letter 
identifying the correct definition from 
Column B beside the matching word in 
Column A. 

Column A Column B 

1. domestic (a) transferred, handed 

art down 
. dubious (b) thickened, curdled 
. paradoxi- (c) hasty 
ically (d) lightening, lessening 
. congealed (e) made in one’s own 
cursory country 
. skeptical (f) one of a kind 
. trans- (g) doubtful 
mitted (h) questioning 
. subsidiary (i) in a seemingly con- 
. conges- tradictory way 
tion (j) secondary 
. alleviation (k) jamming up or 
. contem- crowding 

porary (1) living at the same 
. unique time 


2 
8 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 

1 


L 
1 


— 
io) 


Read 
All 
About It 


il. Artistry 


“The Late Christopher Bean” is an 
example of literary artistry. Some of 
its finer points may have eluded you 
while you were busy following the plot. 
So this quiz will help to remind you of 
them. 

1. You will notice that in the speeches 
of Abby, and of Dr. and Mrs. Hackett, 
there are quite a few grammatical 
errors. The author of “The Late Chris- 
topher Bean” did this— perhaps over- 
did it—on purpose. Can you guess 
why he used these mistakes? 

2. How do you account for the sud- 
den appearances of so many art con- 
scious people at the Hacketts’ out-of- 
the-way country home? 


8. Was it a desire to possess an ar- 
tistic masterpiece -for his own esthetic 
enjoyment that made Dr. Hackett 
anxious to recover the lost paintings? 

4. Would you say that Chris Bean’s 
paintings were probably pleasant, even 
flattering, representations of reality? In- 
ternal evidence in the play will help to 
bear out your answer. 

5. The career of Christopher Bean 
closely parallels that of Vincent Van 
Gogh, whose gifts of paintings to peo 
ple who had befriended him were se] 
dom appreciated. After Van Gogh's 
death, these people regretted their dis 
posal of work whose value they had not 
comprehended. Can you name othe: 
artists who achieved real acclaim only 
after death? What reasons can you think 
ot to explain this rather commonplace 
condition? Name other painters whx 
were honored in their lifetime. 


ill. That Blowzy Goddess, Fame 


1. Poor Ben Ross— what kept him 
going? Why did he use Cadmium Yel- 
low, when chrome would have been so 
much more inexpensive? 

2. What hindered Ben from sending 
his painting to the Carnegie Exhibit 
the year the box car got wrecked and 
everybody collected insurance? 

8. Are the artists mentioned in this 
story real people? 

4. How did old Ben earn his living? 

5. What did he keep in one of his 
sketch boxes? 

6. Why did he remain in the same 
studio year after year, in spite of the 
suicides? 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WW ores. you may think, are the 
writer's tool. That’s true, of course, 
but words don’t belong exclusively to 
writers. Other craftsmen use words too 
—their own specialized words—to ex- 
press themselves. 

In the field of the fine arts, for in- 
stance, there’s a large vocabulary whicli 
painters and sculptors depend on to 
discuss and describe their work. Do 
you think you’d be “in the know” if 
you were to eavesdrop in an art gallery? 
These quizzes will give you an idea of 
what you might expect to overhear. 

I. A number of the words you'd hear 


in that art gallery might sound a good 
deal like words which you already 
know. But if you listened carefully, 
you'd find they were actually quite dif- 
ferent ‘from the words for which you 
mistook them. In Column A _ below 
you'll find five pairs of similar-sounding 
words; one word in each pair is a gen- 
eral word, the other is an art term. Can 
you match each word in Column A 
with its synonym in Column BP? 


Column A Column B 
frieze . to campaign 

. freeze . roof of mouth 
palette . statue made from 
palate mold 

gouache . to harden into ice 
gauche . oil painting 

cast . ornamental border 
caste . mixing board 

. canvas . awkward 

. Canvass i. social class 


j. type of paint 


SO AD Wd Goto 


ne 
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II. If you were to start traveling in 
art circles, you'd probably hear many 
foreign words. A few of them might be 
the italicized words in the sentences 
below. Can you choose the correct end- 
ing for each statement? 

1. If an artist invited you to accom- 
pany him to a salon, he'd be suggesting 
that you: (a) see the latest car models; 
(b) see an exhibit of paintings. 

2. If an architect admired the fagade 
of a building, he'd be looking at: (a) 
the entire front of the structure; (b) 
the tall thin spires. 

3. If you heard an artist described as 
a dilettante, you'd know that he: (a) 
followed an art superficially; (b) paint- 
ed wildly surrealistic pictures. 

4. If an artist were seated in the 
midst of his entourage, he’d be sur- 
rounded by: (a) all of his best paint- 
ings; (b) his enthusiastic admirers. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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“TYVERY dog has its day” I said, “and 
our day is sure to come.” But my 
words were hardly consoling. 

“Yes! That’s the bunk I’ve been hear- 
ing for years. If you don’t mind, I'll 
have some of it now. My hair is gray 
from waiting.” A smile crept over his 
face. He smiled as though he himself 
were his own best joke. 

“Well, some fellows are lucky and 
some. ... You are really due for a break 
ees 

He did not let me finish. 

“Yes, I am due for a break and 
maybe it is coming to me and maybe 
not. But I don’t believe in luck. When 
I am dead my pictures may bring high 
prices. Yes, I know all the stories about 
Rembrandt and Van Gogh and 
Gauguin and all the poor suffering 
geniuses and how the dealers bought 
up the pictures for a song and raked 
in the cash. I’ve heard all the stories 
and if you think I give a darn about 


(Continued on page 24) 





Reprinted by permission of the author. 
From Esqffire. Published in The Best Short 
Stories of 1986, edited by Edward J. 











Workers in Russia cannot change jobs at will. A 1940 
law expressly forbids this. Penalty for refusal to obey 
this law is 6 months imprisonment in labor camp. 


Labor Under 


OES your Dad ever come home from work com- 
D plaining about something that his boss did, or 
about some policy of his company? 

Does Big Brother Bill ever storm into the house, 
yelling that he didn’t win the war to make offices safe 
for glamor boys to be promoted over good he-men? 

If your family doesn’t have this kind of a blowoft 
every once in a while, it’s an unusual family. But if you 
lived under the Russian Communist system, your 
family wouldn't have a word to say! 


The Government Is the Boss 


In the Soviet Union, the Communist government is 
the big boss of business. A word against the manage- 
ment may easily be called treason against the govern- 
ment. The punishment may be a fine, or forced labor, 
or worse, depending on the seriousness of the “crime.” 

The Communists have what they call “self-criticism” 
in all plants and factories. The worker is encouraged 
to give suggestions and criticisms. But since the govern- 
ment is the employer, “self-criticism” is sometimes 
interpreted as treason against the government. 

With spies in factories and apartment buildings, the 
worker usually finds it best to do nothing, to say noth- 
ing, not to think out loud. Then maybe—just maybe—he 
can be safe! 

Some people get along all right in Russia. Even 
though they are always afraid, it isn’t any worse than it 
was under the Czar. Sometimes the children of these 
workers may even attend universities! For families 
descended from generations of illiterate peasant people, 
this is a wonderful thing. They are proud and grateful. 


The workers are assured of paid vacations, unem- - 


ployment insurance, old age benefits and medical caré. 
All this is given as an example of the benefits of com- 
munism. 

‘ These benefits may be received by the worker only as 
long as he follows orders. If he does anything that is 


| WONDER IF | CRITICIZE 
TOO MUCH. PERHADS IVAN 
HAS HEARD A RUMOR. 
BUT | AM AFRAID TO ASK 
HIM. CAN | TRUST HIM? 





La mah 
Workers may give suggestions. But when State is Boss, 


criticism may sometimes become treason. This means 
arrest by secret police and sentence to slave labor. 





Communism 


not according to the Commynist “party line” he will be 
punished by the loss of his job. The worker's life is 
bound up with his job. The kind of apartment he lives 
in, the standard of living he may have — all depend on 
his job. If he loses it he has lost everything. 

The Russian constitution says that “He who does not 
work, shall not eat.” This principle is rigidly carried 
out. There are penalties for being late, or leaving early. 
for spending too much time eating, or for being idle 
during working hours. A worker loses his job if he is 
late three times in one month or four times in two 
months. One woman, a cook on a collective farm, forgot 
to salt the dinner. She was sent to a forced labor camp, 
for “failure to perform official duties.” 


Strikes Are Forbidden 


But don’t they have labor unions to protect workers 
against such injustices? Yes, they have unions, and the 
workers must belong to them. But the unions do nothing 
to protect the rights of workers! Trade unions in Russia 
are schools of communism, where the workers are 
taught how to carry out the plans that are handed 
down by the government. Strikes are forbidden. 

Very fast workers are called Stakhanovites. They are 
named after Alexei Stakhanov, a miner who made an 
outstanding record for speedy production. Stakhanovites 
have the best apartments, get vacations at fashionable 
resorts, trips and theater tickets, and even the right to 
buy and run a car! 

Good workers also receive special prizes and citations. 
One award is called “Hero of Socialist Toil,” and gives 
the worker double pay. “Prowess of Labor” gives the 
worker ten extra rubles a month and the right to free 
rides on street cars. A lesser prize is “Excellence in 
Labor.” Russian workers are paid on the piece work 
system. The amount of money a worker earns depends 
upon the amount of work he produces. In the early 


days of the Soviet Union, all workers in an indrs'ry 
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In 1940, work day was extended to 8 hours, work week 
to 6 days. There was no raise in wages. Piece work 
rates were lowered to make up for more hours of work. 


were paid the same wage rate. But it was soon found 
that in order to get increased production, it was neces- 
sary to give the worker an incentive to produce more, 
Their incentive is a higher wage. 


.By Western standards Russian housing is extremely \ 


poor. It is only fair to remember that the Germans 
destroyed the homes of 25 millions of people. But back 
in 1935, after fifteen years of communism, and before 
the war, an American reported that in his tour of 
Russia’s western industrial cities, he did not find one 
worker's home that had its own bathroom. 


The Russian Worker's Living Standard 


The Soviets boastfully claim that Russia is a paradise 
for workers. They claim that the Communist system 
works better than our free enterprise system. It is there- 
fore necessary for us to point out its shortcomings. If 
they did not make these exaggerated claims, we could 
view the plight of the Russian worker with less criticism. 

Let's see how long Russians have to work in order to 
get food and clothes, compared to American workers. 
Under American capitalism, a quart of milk can be 
bought for nine minutes’ work. Under the Communist 
system, it takes about an hour and a half of work. Now, 
ice-cream! A whole quart of it costs the American forty 
minutes’ work. But the Russian must work more than 
seven hours for the same amount. 

At this price, ice-cream is a luxury. So let’s look at 
shoes. They're a necessity. Well, the American can get a 
pair of shoes by working seven hours and a quarter. 
But to get a pair of shoes of equivalent quality, the 
poor Russian must work one hundred and four hours and 
a half! 

The late President Roosevelt is supposed to have said 
that if the Russians read just one American book, just 
one, they would be converted to capitalism. The book? 
A fat mail order catalogue! 
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THREE OR FOUR ROOMS AND KITCHEN 
AND BATHROOM ELECTRICITY, HOT & 
COLD RUNNING WATER CENTRAL 
HEATING IN COLDER CLIMATES. 


One Room, WITH HEATING STOVE AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, KITCHEN 2 BATHROOM 
SHARED WITH SEVERAL OTHER FAMILIES 
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Comparison of living standards today under commu- 
nism and under free enterprise shows that a worker's 
home in U. S. would seem like a palace to a Russian. 
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Soviets have always had poor housing. Most effort has 
gone into building plants. Several families may share 
one room. Chalk line or curtain divides apartments. 


| WISH HE WOULD 
FINISH SO | COULD 








All workers belong to trade unions. Job of unions is 
to speed up production. Union meetings after work are 
pep talks by party leaders. Strikes are forbidden. 
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being great after I am dead you are 
mistaken. I want to eat something 
now.” 

“Well, Ben, I've known you for 
twenty years and you always managed 
somehow or other.” 

“Sure I managed. But I'm sick of that 
existence stuff. I’m sick of the lousy 
ten-dollar-a-month studio on Four- 
teenth Street. I'm sick of smoked fish 
that I keep in the sketch box. I’m sick 
of painting on old canvases and wear- 
ing the cast-off clothes of my friends. 
And who wants to buy a picture these 
days anyway? Say, you know a good 
joke? Listen to this‘one. Every year for 
over fifteen years I sent a picture to the 
Carnegie exhibit. Yes, sir, I sent them 
and they sent them back just as certain 
as rejection is a word in the dictionary. 
Well, I don’t claim I sent them master- 
pieces, but, by golly, my stuff is better 
than a lot of the junk that they hang. 

“Well, the story is a good one. Every 
year J fill out the blanks and mark 
down the. value of the painting at one 
thousand bucks. Sure, I'd take less, but 
how often does a fellow sell a picture? 
Then the Artists’ Express Company, 
comes around and collects the picture 
and two-dollars-and-fifty cents from 
me. They are a good company and re- 





liable and careful and I have no kick. 
Well, for fifteen years I sent and was 
rejected and I wasn’t discouraged; but 
last year things were pretty bad and 
I couldn’t afford the two-fifty and I 
said to myself, what’s the difference. 
Supposing this year the jury has one 
picture less to reject. And supposing 
I don’t send and don’t get it back and 
don’t pay out the two-fifty, is my art 
any worse for it? Not at all. 

“So I didn’t send. And what do you 
know, the train wrecked on the Horse- 
shoe Curve and the box car that looks 
like a padded cell for junatics got all 
smashed and the insurance company 
paid for each picture in full, and the 
boys have been living on it all year. 
Well, I suppose you think that is bad 
luck. Sure it’s bad luck, but I don’t be- 
lieve in luck. That’s all the bunk. Robert 
Henri used to tell his pupils: Don’t 
come to me and tell me that you have 
no luck, Use the luck you have, good 
or bad, and use it over again and keep 
on painting and soon you will discover 
that you have more luck than you 
imagined. And what is true for luck 
is also true for talent. Use what you got 
and keep on using it. That man Henri 
was certainly the wisest teacher an art 
school ever had. 

“And J. P. Wicker in Detroit was an- 
other. These two men turned out some 
real artists’ Where would Bellows have 
been without Henri? And remember 


that fellow Charlie Lister? He was sure * 


one of the rattiest painters in our class, 
a good slick commercial broadstroke 
fake technique. Well, today Charlie 
Lister sells everything he does and he 
only has to do a half-dozen canvases 
a year. The museums gobble them up. 
And would you believe me if I told you 
I could paint a better Lister than Lister 
can; and no joke about it. In fact I am 
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doing the fourth copy now of that piece 
of cheese of his that hangs in the Metro- 
politan.” 

“Who do you do them for?” I asked, 

“An interior decorator. He sells them 
with his modern rooms all framed in a 
dirty white chalk frame, French style, 
for seventy-five bucks. He gives me 
forty. And my landlord takes ten for 
that hole of a studio. Figure it out for 
yourself. Yep, I climb up the marble 
steps of the Metropolitan Mausoleum 
of Art and set up my copying easel in 
the Modern American room and I look 
around and there they all are: Kroll, 
Speicher, Karfiol, Poor, Luks, Sloan, 
Bellows, and all the rest. And I knew 
them all when. . . . You know how the 
saying goes. Bellows was certainly a 
real fellow and if Henri could only have 
painted half as well as he spoke, he 
would have been the greatest of the lot. 
But the magic he had with words did 
not quite get down into his brush. But 
anyway he was somebody, and when 
he spoke to you he made you feel that 
you too were somebody and that you 
had something; and when you left you 
would carry your pictures home in the 
cold and you felt warm. That’s how he 
was and he made all his pupils fee! 
they were all right, and the world be 
hanged. That’s the way an artist ought 
to feel, That’s the whole secret. The 
joy of the whole business comes fron 
such a feeling. Glad to have seen you. 
I'm sending another picture to the 
Carnegie this year. Hope the train 
wrecks again. What a break! But it 
couldn’t happen twice. Besides, I don’t 
believe in luck, anyway. Good-bye.” 

Well, that is how he was and that is 
how he spoke. His name was Ben Ross. 
I had known him for years and what he 
said was true. He was an old pupil o! 
the Independent Art School and he did 
know Robert Henri and Bellows and 
Sloan and all the rest; and twenty years 
had slipped by noiselessly and quiet), 
and without much fuss. 

Twenty years of hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence. And now Henri is dead and Bel- 
lows is dead, and Luks also, and the 
memory of them alone was enough to 
warm his chilled nature. And that old 
stink-hole of a studio on Fourteenth 
Street has survived and the cracks in 
the walls are quite something. The gas 
comes through from next door every 
time. . . . There were three suicides 
in the twenty years and Ben pasted 
strips of old canvases over the cracks 
and when he did so he remarked very 
cheerfully to a friend who happened 
in: “Gee, a fellow is never safe, for 
when they kill themselves next doo: 
they want to kill you too.” And with 
that he slapped the paste on good and 
heavy and sealed up another crack. 

Now, about that dried fish that he 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Tall, dark, and handsome, you agree. 
But he’s “‘got no use for the women.” 


BOY dates 


major mysteries in connection 
with the stronger sex that 
they'd like explained: 
1. Why does a woman-hater hate? 
2. Why does the boy-next-door 
treat a girl like a hunk of old sen- 
weed until she rates a rush from the 
town’s big Beau Brummel? 
We haven't got all the answers, 
but here are a few angles worth ex- 
ploring: 


is TELL US there are two 


Q. Recently a new boy enrolled in 
my typing class. (Very handsome!) Al- 
though he’s been in class a month now, 
he won't talk to girls, even when they 
speak to him. I fear he is a misogynist. 
Isn't there some way I can get on a 
friendly basis with him? 


A. A misogynist (in case your dic- 
tionary isn’t as handy as ours is) is that 
perplexing specimen of manhood more 
commonly known as the Woman-Hater. 
There’s one in every school, and usually 
more feminine tears are shed in his be- 
half than for the most rambling Romeo 
in the crowd. 

For some reason his scorn of the 
weaker sex sets the gals’ imagination 
on fire. They yearn after him the way a 
heifer yearns for the sweet corn on the 
other side of the barbed wire. And 
sooner op later, all this pent up emotion 
gives way, and they fling themselves in 
his path — often the worst of all possible 
ways to charm a w.h. 

When a boy blacklists all women 
regardless of whether they axe witty, 
pretty, or charming. it usually takes 


more than wit and a wink from you to 
change his mind. Stop worrying about 
why you don’t rate and start figuring out 
why he hates women. 

We've discovered that a good half ot 
the boys who've “got no use for the 
women” are just plain shy and scared of 
the skirt squad. They've found that 
masquerading as woman-haters is an 
easy way to cover up their lack of 
“know how” with the girls. 

That’s why the if-you-won’t-chase- 
me-I'll-chase-you approach is such a 
poor one. The joe who is already afraid 
of a girl, only becomes more terrified 
when half a dozen lovelies close in on 
him. (Remember how you felt -before 
you learned to swim? Did Cousin 
Duffy’s threats to toss you in the drink 
make swimming seem more attractive? 

What do you do with the girl-shy 
guy? Instead of putting him on the 
spot with tender glances in typing class, 
but why not rig up a party where he can 
observe from a back seat that girls (all 
girls, not just yours truly) aren’t so bad. 
Ask the boys in your crowd to invite 
him. Make the occasion a casual get- 
together at someone’s home. Don’t try 
to pair him off with one girl; keep the 
emphasis on group activities. 

Or invite him to participate in some 
extra-curricular project at school. The 
Players can always use an extra scene- 
shifter. The Jackson High Courier prob- 
ably needs more recruits to sell ads. 
You'll have to sell him on th idea that 
the group needs him, and disguise the 
fact that you could use a little of his 
interest, too. Once you get him in a 
situation where he has to walk and talk 
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with the gals “on a business basis,” he 
may discover the species is not so ter- 


rifying. 


Q. We live in a small town, and the 
boys here never date a girl until the 
most popular boy in town has dated her 
—even if the girl is the boy's best 
friend. We're disgusted with them and 
wondered if you could tell us how to 
get them to ask us for dates? 


A. Why do all the lads wait for Bret 
Adams to put the seal of approval on 
the datable gals, instead of doing a 
little prospecting on their own? 

Maybe all the boys but Bret are 
sheep at heart; but we doubt it. More 
likely the answer goes like this: 

Bret’s probably a fellow to be reck- 
oned with — captain of the football team 
and editor of the school paper, perhaps 
— looks good in his clothes and sounds 
good in class. Such an all-around fellow 
can’t help but attract the attention of 
all the girls in sight. You nominate him 
for every office that comes along, and 
make him the hero of every story you 
tell. He becomes every sophomore’s 
not-so-secret passion, 

Now, if Bret didn’t deserve this ap- 
plause — if all he had was a slick and 
superficial line with the girls and no 
brains or brawn to back up his accom- 
plishments — he'd be strictly a ladies’ 
man. His opinion wouldn't rate with the 
boys at all. But since Bret is a good 
guy, the boys can only concur with 
your approval and climb on Bret’s band- 
wagon. Anything Bret says or does is 
okay; the gals Bret dates must be the 
gals to date. 

So? So the moral is that it’s not wise 
to give one boy all the build-up. Bret’s 
a fine fellow, but he doesn’t have a 
monopoly on all the charm and talent 
in town. Isn't Spud the star of your 
science class? Even Bret can’t rhumba 
like Linc Jones. Chum Harris would be 
just as good a president of the junior 
class as Bret, and would have more time 
to devote to the job. Sam Klutz has the 
best sense of humor for miles around — 
but you laugh harder at Bret’s jokes. 

Unless you applaud the performances 
of the minor characters in your cast, 
“theyll never have the confidence to 
tackle starring roles. And if every girl 
in town wants to be a leading lady 
comes Saturday night, you need a lot of 
stars. Public opinion (that’s you) has 
a lot to do with making the stars. 

Obviously, the solution to a one man 
town can’t be effected overnight. But 
try giving every man credit where credit 
is due. As soon as Spud, Linc, Chum, 
and Sam begin to feel that they, too, 
rate high in your eyes, they'll stop low- 
rating their own opinions and won't 
need Bret to tell them how and with 
whom to spend their Saturday nights. 
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kept in a sketch box, that is also true 
and ten years from today that sketch 
box will still give off a lingering odor 
of smoked fish rather than turpentine. 
The fish and the turpentine and the 
old hole were all part of him and this 
you can multiply by twenty years. 
Twenty years of a meager existence. 
Twenty years of living with the ex- 
pectation of a sudden glory to come. 
Twenty years with  stretcher-frames, 
carpet-tacks, turning old canvases over, 
scraping off the palette. Twenty: years 
of that demon temptation that attacks 
every poor painter. The demon that 
whispers in the artist’s ear: “Go easy 
on that Cadmium Yellow, it’s two dol- 
lars a tube. There’s a substitute for 
thirty-five cents a tube, but then it 
might turn black. It’s not permanent. 
Don’t you dare! How about posterity!” 

Ah, yes. Posterity, the great future 
after life. Yes, that is the glowing coal 
in the heart of the poor artist. And he 
tries to cover it up and act indifferent 
to it. He is modest. He waves his hand 
in a let-the-future-take-care-of-itself 
manner, but secretly he sees his name 
engraved on the great tablets of all 
time and he may starve and not feel 


the hunger and outside he may be cold, 
but inside he is warm. 

And you probably noticed when Ben 
Ross referred to the Museum he called 
it a mausoleum. But that was not quite 
what he really thought. There was also 
a note of bitterness when he spoke of 
Charlie Lister and the fact that he had 
to copy “that piece of cheese” that now 
hangs in the Metropolitan. _ 

And so twenty years have gone and 
some of the boys—he named them — 
have come forward in a big way and 
are recognized and hang in the Metro- 
politan. And there is no doubt about 
it, when you hang in the Metropolitan 
then you have arrived. And no jokes 
about the “mausoleum” or the “cheesy 
stuff” can brush this aside. 

And so Ben Ross, who did not be- 
lieve in luck, went on year after year 
with a conviction that both he and his 
paintings were great and recognition 
was just around the corner. But in the 
meantime it was ten dollars a month 
for the studio, and dried fish, and two- 
fifty once a year for the express com- 
pany and some copying work in the 
museum for an interior decorator. Well, 
try it yourself for twenty years and you 
will forgive Ben Ross his crime. Twenty 
years of industry should count for 
something. And not all crimes are guilty. 

Soon after he spoke to me and told 
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me about the wreck of the freight car 
going to the Pennsylvania Academy 
and his bad luck at not having sent 
anything that year, he conceived a plan 
to bring himself proudly to the front 
rank. He got out an old canvas, dusted 
it off and gave it a coat of retouching 
varnish. It was a little picture of a dish 
and some apples done in the modem 
woolly Cezanne manner; a smal] stud) 
about twelve-by-sixteen inches, not any 
larger than his sketch box. 

Well, the varnish was soon dry and 
he nailed it back into its frame and 
wrapped it up im a paint rag and 
strapped it to his paint box. In this 
manner his picture entitled “Sad 
Apples” arrived at the Metropolitan 
Museum and into the copying room. 
Then he got his easel and climbed the 
steps to the Modern American section 
and went to work copying “that cheesy” 
picture of Charlie Lister’s. And all th« 
time he was copying, he was looking 
around the room at the pictures of the 
boys he knew in the old days and also 
at the spaces between the pictures. 

At last, about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, the great moment had come. 
He watched for his chance and at a 
time when the guard was in the other 
room, quick as a flash, he unwrapped 
“Sad Apples” and, with a little hook 
that penetrated the cloth of the wall. 
he hung up his picture in the space be- 
tween two large paintings of his ‘con 
temporaries. Then he closed down his 
work for the day and put his stuff back 
into the copying room and left the 
museum with a step livelier than his 
old shoes had known for years. 

He obtained an advance of five dol- 
lars from the interior decorator and 
with this he bought wine and sand- 
wiches for a party. 

“Well, a fellow has got to have a 
party once in a while,” he said. 

“Did you sell a picture?” he was 
asked. 

He smiled broadly. His face glowed. 
“Sell a picture!” he said with contempt. 
“Any nut with money can buy a pic- 
ture, but, . . . Come along about eight 
o'clock and you will hear the good 
news.” 

And the good news rang out from 
one end of Fourteenth Street to the 
other. 

Ben Ross hangs in the Metropolitan! 
Our own Ben Ross hangs with the 
masters in the Metropolitan! 

“Which one did they get, Ben?” 

He smiled: “A funny thing. You 
know the little study of apples. The 
one the Carnegie jury rejected, well, it 
wasn’t good enough for Pittsburgh, but 
it’s good enough. . . . Well, I don’t be- 
lieve in luck.” 

“Well, Ben, you were due for a break. 
Congratulations, old man.” 

“Sure,” he said proudly. And in that 
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moment he forgot all about those long 
bitter twenty years that went before. 
It all did not matter, for now. .. . Now 
there was a seal of approval on all Ben 
Ross canvases. And on himself also 
there was the stamp of glory, the hall 
mark of posterity. And his life was 
justified and the dried fish O.K., and 
the use of Cadmium Yellow at two dol- 
lars a tube instead of chrome, that also 
was justified. 

“And where does it hang?” 

“Well, you know as you come up- 
stairs and then you turn to the right 
and you walk in and you see the big 
Winslow Homer and then on the other 
wall are the . . .” here he named the 
pictures on the wall. 

“Well, right there you will find my 
little study. Size don’t make any dif- 
ference. You don’t measure art with a 
yardstick.” 

It was a good party and everyone 
promised to go up to the Metropolitan 
and see how Ben’s picture4ooked on the 
wall. 

At night before he closed his eyes he 
smiled contentedly, He reasoned with 
himself: “Where is the crime? Sure it’s 
a crime to steal a picture like the 
‘Mona Lisa’ once was stolen. A rich 
man like Morgan gives a picture to the 
Metropolitan and it’s no crime. Well, 
and so I give them a Ben Ross and it’s 
no crime. And isn’t my picture as good 
as some fake old master that is pre- 
sented by a rich man? Sure it is. And 
does it hurt the museum any? No, not 
a bit of it. It’s no crime to be where 
a fellow belongs to be. In fact it’s no 
crime to be if you have a right to be. 
And every man has a right to be. Think 
of some of the cheesy pictures that 
hang on the walls. Well, maybe I'm 
not a Renoir or a Rubens, but. . .” 

And so he closed his eyes and fell 
asleep in the little ten-dollar-a-month 
studio and he was warm and slept as 
though he were in the soft comforting 
lap of that fickle goddess Fame. And 
I believe that Fame is without» much 
reason or judgment and without much 
regard whom she embraces or whom 
she casts aside. She’s just a giddy 
blowzy blonde, And now if she wants 
to lift up Ben Ross and raise him to 
dizzy heights — well, I can’t say I care 
so much for his pictures — but it’s all 
right with me. Twenty years should 
count for something. 

That night Ben slept in the warm lap 
of Fame, but in the morning when he 
got back to his work copying in the 
Metropolitan he took a quick glance 
about the room and alas! the apples 
were gone. His little picture had been 
taken down. Removed. Rejected. Not 
even the little brass hook remained in 
the wall. 

“Well, what’s the difference,” he said 
to himself. “I don’t believe in luck.” 
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Chet Po br- 


Being two of baseball’s out- 
standing stars, Ted Williams 
and Bob Feller have to be ex- 
tra careful about the equip- 
ment they use. 


They can’t take chances. If 
you knew Ted and Bob per- 
sonally, and were to ask them 
they would tell you that Wilson 
equipment is top choice with 
them, and with many other 
professional ball players— 


Md William 


because it is big league—in 
every way. That tip coming 
from ‘Fireball Bob” and 
“Home Run Ted” is a good 
tip to remember when you 
choose baseball equipment. 


And what is true in baseball 
is true in all sports. With 
players who know—it's Wil- 
son. So remember that name 
—it’s important to your game, 
See your Wilson dealer. 


Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


The Wilson “Ball Hawk’. Its unique 
“three-forfive” finger construction, 
extra wide web area and large, deep, 
natural pocket make it tops with 
headliners in every league. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co, Chicago, New York and other leading citied (A Wilson & Co., Inc. Subsidiary) 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





MR. PEANUT 
ANNOUNCES 


WINNERS 


OF THE PLANTERS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


CONGRATULATIONS 


*FIRST PRIZE-$25.00 
DANNY BUTTERFIELD, 14, 


1475 Virginia Way, LaJolla, Calif. 


*SECOND PRIZE-— 
$15.00 (tie) 
PATRICIA LAING, 15, 


37 Linwood Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


OLIVER MEEKER, 11, 


322 N. Avenue 57, Los Angeles, Calif. 


*THIRD PRIZE-$10.00 
JACQUELINE FOWLER, 17, 


R. R. No. 3, Martinsville, Ind. 


*FOURTH PRIZE- 


15 prizes of $1.00 each 


PATRICIA M. ANDERSON, 14, 
1083 Gordon Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
BARRY M. BURNS, 15, 
42 Sea Gate Terrace, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
CAROLYN CHAMBERS, 16, 
3731 Race Street, Denver 5, Colo. 
RICHARD FELCIANO, 17, 
623 So. Main St., Sebastopol, Calif. 
JUDITH PAGE HARRISON, 12 
1801 Hanover Ave., Richmond 20, Va. 
MATSUYO KAWASHIONA, 17, 
c/o Halai Store, Hilo, Hawaii 
H. JEAN KNOLES, 13, 
3911 Mountain Avenue, El Paso, Texas 
PAT MCLAUGHLIN, 15, 
Bloomfield, Indiana 
JOE L. ROSSON, 15, 
3526 Hamilton St., El Paso, Texas 
JUDITH LEA SABLE, 13, 
1529 E. Johnston St., Germantown, Phila. 38, Pa. 
ANNE RUSSELL SAWYER, 17, 
1737 W. Union Bivd., Bethlehem, Pa. 
CAROL L. SCHELL, 15, 
Route No. 1, Box 19B, Roca, Neb. 
IDA MAE SKAER, 16, 
. Box 26, Freeburg, Ill. 
TONI LU VANCE, 12, 
Box 68, Hopatcong, N. J. 


MARTHA GLENN WILEY, 12, 
310 Third St., Grenada, Miss. 


The 100 honorable mention prize 
winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


_ 





CAREER WITH Alc, 


“ HAT about jobs 
for  shutter- 
bugs?” Nick 


Ransom repeated our 
question, leaning back in 
his swivel chair. 

Nick is photographer, 
newspaper reporter, and 
visitors’ guide for the Al- 
dis-Jackson Shoe Com- 
pany. And he’s a busy 
man — taking pictures of 
A-J] bowling teams; the 
A-J glee club; the A-J 
assembly line turning out shoes; Mary 
Romanis wedding (Department 3, 
swing shift); and of a dozen other busi- 
ness and social events for his company’s 
newspaper. 

“There are always a few openings 
for photographers, but competition is 
keen,” Nick told us. “You have to be 
able to do more than say, “Look at the 
birdie!’ For most camera enthusiasts, 
photography is a much better hobby 
than a way to make a living!” 


Early Experience 


Nick, we discovered, had first be- 
come interested in photography when 
his high school organized a camera 
club and built a darkroom. Later he 
became photography editor for the 
school newspaper. Then he had a lucky 
break; he landed a part-time job in a 
downtown studio. 

“I did everything but take pictures,” 
he laughed, “and I worked for peanuts! 
I swept the floors; I cleaned equipment; 
I delivered handbills advertising our 
portrait service. And during our rush 
season (April to June and October to 
January) I worked late at night devel- 
oping, retouching, printing, and color- 
ing pictures. 

“Our studio faced stiff competition; 
there were several other portrait places 
in town, and no one made much money. 
In fact, during the slack seasons, many 
portrait photographers were unem- 
ployed. 

“You have to understand and like 
people,” Nick explained, “to be a suc- 
cessful portrait photographer. You 
must know how to make them relax in 
order to bring out the qualities of their 
personalities.” 


“What high school courses are helpful 
for camera enthusiasts?” we asked. 


The Educated Camera 


“Art is important,” Nick explained. 
“A photographer must develop an ar- 
tistic sense for seeing interesting, pleas- 
ing pictures in objects, scenes, facial 
expressions, and actions. He must have 
a feeling for texture, light, and color. 

“Elementary chemistry and physics 
help give him an understanding of the 
equipment with which he works. A 
young photographer should get as much 
experience with a camera as possible — 
enter photography contests like thost 
sponsored by your magazine. [Scholas- 
tic Photography Awards. ] 

“By the way,” Nick said, “encourage 
shutterbugs to read photography maga- 
zines. Popular Photography and U. S. 
Camera are good. Most public libraries 
also buy U. S. Camera Annual, a book 
collection of some of the best photo- 
graphs of the year. Students can also 
learn by studying the photography in 
movies. 

“When I finished high school,” Nick 
went on, “I took sports pictures and 
wrote a column for a local newspaper. 
Two nights a week I went to a techni- 
cal school to study photography — cam- 
era technique, mixing chemical solu- 
tions, developing negatives, printing 
and finishing pictures, retouching, and 
coloring.” 

It may take from two to four years to 
learn photography if you combine on- 
the-job training with correspondence 
or night school work as Nick did. A 
would-be photographer also can take a 
full-time one- to three-year course in 
photography. (For addresses of schools, 
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CAREERS AHEAD 


CAMERA 


write to your State Director of Voca- 
tional Education. The National Home 
Study Council, 839 Seventeenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., can advise 
you about correspondence courses.) 


Opportunities and Wages 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


Drama: “Call Northside 777. ““The 
Pearl. ““Miracle of the Bells. ““Treasure 
of Sierra Madre. “““Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment. ““The Bishop’s Wife. ““The Para- 
dine Case. ““Captain from Castile. “” 
Captain Boycott. ““An Ideal Husband. 
“Jassy. ““The Tender Years. ““T-Men. 
“Forever Amber. ““The Fugitive. “” 
Mourning Becomes Electra. “”“The 
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Swordsman. “Intrigue. “If Winter Comes. 
“A Woman’s Vengeance. “““The Search. 
veYMy Girl Tisa. “Tycoon. “““Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

Comedy: “A Miracle Can Happen. “” 
The Senator Was Indiscreet. ~“Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty. “““The Voice of the 
Turtle. “Sitting Pretty. “If You Knew 
Susie. 

Musical: ““Good News. “Three Dar- 
ing Daughters. “This Time for Keeps. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 

Mystery: ““Ride the Pink Horse. 


“Sleep, My Love. 


oR cle-facts 


RADIO RELAY—the telephone’s “seven-league boots” 





Picture stories and other newspaper 
and magazine features requiring picture 
illustrations have become very popular 
in recent years. The fields of commer- 
cial and newspaper photography offer 
the best opportunities for photogra- 
phers. Portrait photography, unless you 
have an unusual ability, offers few op- 
portunities. The Armed Forces trained 
many men in aerial photography and 
these ex-service men will be able to fill 
all the jobs in aerial photography — at 
least for the present. 

Most large concerns and stores either 
ipful hire their own photographers to take 
‘ publicity pictures, or they arrange with 

free-lance photographers (men in busi- 
ness for themselves) to take pictures. 


RADIO “SEARCHLIGHT” 


Tiny radio waves can be used instead 
of wires to carry telephone voices. 
They’‘re called “microwaves” and are 





ned. a ee gencies also employ free from static and most man-made 
Sead News photographers earn from $25 a Bes cay gone’ 
aaial to $60 a week; aerial photographers — wh th sence ‘take - 
ae from $28 to $75; and well-established Gs G seGrcnigy: vocuses Ng rays. 
= portrait photographers from $35 to $75. 

on A few women, like Margaret Bourke- 


the White, have made successful careers of 
photography. Miss Bourke-White’s 











ae photographs sometimes appear in Life. HILLTOP TOWERS 

cat As we were leaving Nick’s office he ; 

host passed out some sound advice: “Teil Because microwaves shoot off 
olas- young people that it’s a good idea to into space instead of hugging 

develop another vocational interest in the earth’s curve, relay towers 

rage addition to photography; then they'll have been built about every 30 
aga- always have something to fall back on miles within sight of one another. 
J. S. when they can’t make a living taking Atop each tower big lenses catch 
estes pictures. Many firms want people who the beams and aim them at the 
book are both photographers and newspaper next hilltop station. 

hoto- reporters.” 

also — WituiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 

iy in 

and A relay system with seven towers al- 

or ready links New York and Boston. It 

= can handle many Long Distance tele- 

pe phone calls at one time. It can also be 

— used to transmit pictures, as well as 
— radio and television programs. More 

- of these systems are being planned and 
— built in other parts of the nation. 
how This is another example of the Bell System’s effort to provide more 
dA and better communications service for you and your family. 
ike a ; 
se in a % 
0ols, During the war the Marines trained BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 





some women in aerial photography. 
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of GRADUATION NAME CARDS 
——- it prices ever offered. 
= ‘hest commissions. Ly 


ci FREE! ey ier wild- 
fire. Hurry! Write ear ee s ‘ALTI 
Pittsburgh 30, 


What Are “Approvals 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


FREE 525 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector's Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector’s Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 


“STAMP FINDER’’! 











GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
_FOR ONLY A D 








ae oa IS 
sts e@ach order. 


mystic STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 





y $10.00 WORTH OF 


Wwow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! we fy - ~ 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, er sources. Includes Stam 
— America. 
ne 


up This 
Approval Applicants only—one to a 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO. Dept. 12 Jamestown, New York 


STAM P- WALLET 7445 


it HYDERBAD SET, print- Eg: 
T/ON GAUGE and MILLI- ZB 
METER SCALE. Given to Approval Ap- Z 
J euicants who send W_ for mailing to F 


GLOBE STAMP 








Commemoratives 
Coming 


N THE February 2d issue this col- 

umn stated that the Post Office De- 
partment had under consideration a 
number of suggestions for commemora- 
tive stamps for the year 1948. Now 
comes word from Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson that the Depart- 
ment has made plans for the following 
stamps: 

Mississippi Territory stamp, to be is- 
sued April 7, at Natchez, Miss. For 
first-day covers send self-addressed en- 
velope, with coins or postal money ord- 
er to cover cost of stamp or stamps, to 
Postmaster, Natchez, Miss., in time to 
reach Natchez on or before April 7. 
Write the words “Mississippi commem- 
orative stamp” in pencil on the left side 
of the front of each self-addressed en- 
velope. You may send as many as 10 
self-addressed envelopes, but sure 
to enclose sufficient payment at 3 cents 
each. If you wish a block of four stamps 
on one envelope, send 12 cents, and 
add the words “block of four” to your 
pencilled message on the self-addressed 
envelope. 

Four Chaplains Memorial stamp, hon- 
oring the heroic chaplains who gave 
their lives when the Dorchester was 
sunk in the North Atlantic in February, 
1943. 

Wisconsin Centennial stamp, com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of 
Wisconsin’s admission to the Union. 

Francis Scott Key stamp, honoring 
the American who wrote the words to 
the Star Spangled Banner, our national 
anthem. 

Gold Star Mothers stamp, in honor of 
the Gold Star Mothers of World Wars 
I and II. 

Will Rogers stamp, paying tribute to 
the famed American humorist. 

Postmaster General Donaldson said 
that it is impossible at this time to 
give the dates or places of first-day sales 
of any of these stamps, except the Mis- 
sissippi stamp. As the dates and places 
are selected, the news will be given in 
this column. 

Have you ever wondered how many 
first-day covers are serviced with com- 
memorative stamps? On the first-day 
sale of the 3c California Discovery of 
Gold stamp at Coloma, Calif., Jan. 24, 
1948, a total of 526,154 covers (en- 
velopes) were serviced, and a total of 
y ene stamps were sold on that 

ay. 


No Time to Change 

“These shoes are too narrow and 
pointed,” said the customer. 

“But, sir,” replied the salesman, “they 
are wearing narrow, pointed shoes this 
season.” 

“That may be,” answered the suffer- 
ing man, “but, unfortunately, I am stil! 
wearing last year’s feet.” 

Christian Union Hera\ 
Socrates in a Hack 

There are no taxi drivers like New 
York City taxi drivers. Recently a pro 
spective customer inquired of one of 
them, parked at the curb, “Are you 
free?” 

The cabbie raised a calm gray eye- 
brow and replied, “Madame, as Plato 
said, ‘No man is free.’ ” 

Coror 
Concealment 

“Doc, if there’s anything wrong with 
me, don’t give me a scientific name 
Say it so I can understand it.” 

“Very well— you're lazy.” 

“Gee, thanks. Now give me the scien 
tific name. I have to report it to my 


Wisconsin Journal of Educati: 








”» 
boss. 

HEY KIDS! Your teacher ever talk about places 

like Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad 

+ Swaziland,Thailand? Our Big Bar 

gain collection contains stamps from these far-off cour 

tries. Also Precision Perforation Gauge 34% inch Magni 

fier, a set of World’s most paradox stamps, a Unite 

States issue. ALL for only 3c with superb approvals 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-5, Hollis 7, N. Y. 
$1 WORTH OF STAMPS 


FI Be he thn dg GURY Ste 








This 


ques!. Cosmopolitan Stamp 


FREE 25 URUGUAY a PaaTeaL 


TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS 
F. B. BIPPUS 
DEPT. 1, 104 Broadway Kenton, Ohic 
FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 differer 
Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval she« 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR SPAMP CO 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md 


FREE IRISH COMMEMORATIVE COL 
LECTION, INCLUDING REBEL. 
LION ISSUE WITH APPROVALS. 3c POSTAGE 
PLEASE. 


RAYMAX, 123-A WILLIAM ST., N.Y.C. 7 
aN CATALOG! 


HARRIS & CO., 107 fransit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 


FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION ! | 


azing free! Post 
= 3c. Approvals. Hurry — one to a ny! 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New 4, 8, N. Y 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 


100 Diff, Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Poa 





























* 
2 Different Stamps 

to approval applicants. Con 
= stamps worth up to 15¢ 3c 
eac 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to gogo { for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 


Select wo and advanced Collectors 
CHADAKOIN' S AMPS, Jamestown, New York 
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And Don’t Quote Me 


Delivering a speech at a banquet on 
the night of his arrival in a large city, 
a visiting bishop told several anecdotes 
he expected to repeat at meetings the 
next day. Because he wanted to use the 
jokes again, he requested reporters to 
omit them from any accounts they 
might turn in to their newspapers. A 
cub reporter, in commenting on the 
speech, ended his piece with the fol- 
lowing: “The bishop told-a number of 
stories that cannot be puolished.” 

Louisville Courier-Journal 


A Family Affair 

During World War I, an American 
officer in the war zone met a very agree- 
able young man in a British uniform. 
He asked him his name, and the young 
man replied: “The Prince of Wales.” 

The American officer was frankly 
skeptical; so when the British officer 
asked: “Who are you?” the American 
replied: “I am the King of England.” 

Some nights later they met again in 
a Red Cross hut, where, to the con- 
sternation of the American, he learned 
that the jovial young man was the 
Prince of Wales. ile he was consid- 
ering what sort of apology he should 
offer, the Prince spied him. With a 
friendly wave of recognition, he shout- 


ed: “Hello, Dad!” 


Windsor Star 


How’'ll You Have It? 


A piano teacher was reviewing major 
and minor scales with some pupils the 
other day and asked a little girl of six, 
“Can you play an E major scale with- 
out any mistakes?” 

She could and did. 

“Now play me an E minor scale.” 

The little girl hesitated, then asked, 
“With or without mistakes?” 


Argonaut 


The Star 


“What did you think of the ventrilo- 
quist?” asked the husband after the 
vaudeville act. 

“I didn’t think much of him,” replied 
the wife, “but the little fellow on his 


knee was awfully clever.” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Proof of the Pudding 


He stopped at a small hot-dog stand 
and ordered coffee. Just to be polite, he 
said, “Looks like rain, doesn’t it?” 

“Well,” snapped the testy proprietor, 


“it tastes like coffee, doesn’t it?” 
Coronet 


Don’t Let it Worry You 


Rain lashed at the windows of the 
old castle, and the wind howled mourn- 
fully as ine timid guest was escorted to 
his room under the eaves. 

“Has anything unusual ever hap- 
pened in this room?” he asked hesitant- 
ly of the sinister-looking butler. 

The butler grimaced. “Not fo. 40 
years,” he answered. 

“What was it that happened then?” 

The butler’s eyes glittered ominously. 
“A man who stayed here all night 
showed up in the morning,” he hissed. 


Coronet 


Swept Off His Feet 

The young politician stood flushed 
with pride and happiness as his friends 
gathered about to congratulate him 
upon his nomination to the state legis- 
lature. 

“Were you surprised when they nom- 
inated you?” a friend inquired. 

“Was I!” exclaimed the not-so-dumb 
vote-seeker. “I was so surprised that 
my acceptance speech nearly fell out of 
my hand!” 


Builders 


When Dad’s Away 


Beal: “How did my son carry on the 
business while I was gone?” 

Clerk: “Oh, he carried on all right, 
but he forgot the business.” 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Life’s Like That 


When a fellow breaks a date, 
He usually has to. 
When a gal breaks a date, 
She usually has two. 
The Texas Outlook 


Once in a Blue Moon 


“Hmmm,” said the tourist, “looks like 
we might have some rain.” 

“Could be,” drawled the Kansan. “I 
shore hope so. Not fer myself, but fer 
the kids here. I’ve seen it rain.” 
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First in Wit, Too 


George Washington seldom indulged 
in jokes, but when he did, he always 
made a hit. He was present in Congress 
during the debate on establishing the 
Federal Army, When a member offered 
a resolution limiting the army to 3,000 
men, Washington suggested an amend- 
ment providing that no enemy should 
ever invade the U. S. with more than 
2,000 soldiers. 


Toastmaster 








SENIORS Sa.incies 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


% Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card Cai 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT screnion sre 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Il- 
: lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


“BLEMISHES < 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 




















Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
prise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 


> 
RAGRANT- MILDLY MEDICATED 4 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 











MADE FOR EACH OTHER! 


Yes, sir: A .22 

caliber rifle and a 

Mossberg scope are 

‘naturals’ together. Scope 

aids the eye, brings the tar- 

get up big and clear, easy to hit. 
And scope shooting is great fun! 


PP 
Of 90 


Mossberg Internal Adjustment Tele-® 
scope Sights fit most makes of .22 caliber rifles. 


(LLUSTRATED: Mossberg .22 cal. model #46B ($23.90 — West of 
jes, $24.60) and Mossberg 4-power scope model #5M4 ($9.95). 








88803 St. John St., New Haven 5, Conn. 


See them at 
your dealer’s 
Send for free de- 
ecriptive folder. 


(No sales at factory) 








ee 
You KNOW BILL. His Infantry division’s 
in Japan now. And, boy, has he got a lot to write 
about! 


“It’s funny, too. When Bill used to take summer 
jobs away from home, Mother was lucky to get a 
line or two from him. Byt look at this big fat letter. 
And he sends it to me, too! 


“Bill’s nuts about life in the Army. He raves 
about the swell equipment they have to work with. 
He likes the guys in his outfit. He’s gained 10 
pounds and he says you can’t find an ounce of fat 
on him. 


“Oh, sure, Bill says some of the assignments are 
pretty rugged. But he didn’t expect the Army to 
be any soft touch. He says you get what you earn 
— and he’s already got his second chevron. Yep, 
Bill’s a Corporal now. 


“You remember how he used to be. Always 
kidding. The letter’s full of wise-cracks, but part 
of it is pretty serious. He says the guys over there 


realize they have a big, important job to do. He 
Says it gives you a real bang when you’re on a 
job that means so much to everybody. 

“Bill gives it to me straight. I don’t know what 
you other fellows are going to do. But just as 
soon as I graduate, I’m going down to the Army 
Recruiting Office.” 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me a copy of the pamphlet giving full details about 
the U. S. Army Technical School Plan and the booklet entitled 
“This Is Where Leaders Are Made.” 


Name Age 





Address 





City and State 





This coupon is applicable only to citizens resident in the United States of America. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Adding Up the News (p. 5) 


What’s happening in Czechoslovakia? 
For the latest developments, see page 
5. For complete background material 
and maps, read I. Talmadge’s firsthand 
report, “Squeeze “Play on Czechoslo- 
vakia,” in Senior Scholastic, Dec. 1, 
1947, 

“Adding Up the News” always pro- 
vides interesting departure points for 
classroom discussion. 

The article on Palestine (p. 6) is a 
follow-up on last week’s major article 
on the Holy Land. 

The discussion of India’s new consti- 
tution is particularly useful because of 
the document’s peculiar combination of 
American and British constitutional sys- 
tems. For class discussion: What sec- 
tions of the U. S. Constitution would be 
valuable for a nation like India? 


World Press Freedom 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 

This lesson is based on articles on 
pages 7-8, 10-12 in this special issue on 
world freedom of the press. 


References 

In Senior Scholastic for Oct. 27, 
1947: “He Dared to Talk Back (John 
Peter Zenger),” page 21; “Freedom to 
Be Well-Informed (Democracy Se- 
ries),” pages 22-23. 

Nation’s Business, Feb., 1947. “The 
Press Is Freedom’s Skirmish Line,” by 
S. Burton Heath. Page 44. 

Life, Nov. 3, 1944. “Freedom of In- 
formation,” by Kent Cooper. Page 55. 

The New York Times Magazine, 
April 14, 1946. “The Blackout of News 


(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Candid Camera (p. 3) 


What do the young people of other 
lands think of America? 


Recently 29 young people, most from . 


Scandinavian lands, visited our coun- 
try. They felt that Americans are too 
restless. They itso commented on the 
contrasts in wealth and poverty in our 
country. They questioned whether we 
have liberty and justice for all. 

Do you think their criticisms are jus- 
tified? Defend your answer. 


Communist Labor (p. 22) 


Discussion Questions 

What complaints do the workers in 
your family make about their bosses 
and company policies? If they lived in 
Russia, would they be wise to make 
such complaints? Explain your answer. 

What social security does the obedi- 
ent Russian worker have? Explain how 
the Russians carry out their saying, “He 
who does not work shall not eat.” What 
are Russian labor unions used for? 
What rewards are there for fast 
workers? 

Describe Russian housing. Compare 
Russian prices with American. What 
American book would convert Russians 
to capitalism, according to President 
Roosevelt? Why? 


Student Activity 

Imagine that you're a Czech worker, 
used to conditions somewhat like those 
in American factories and homes. Then 
Communists seize control of Czecho- 
slovakia. Write a theme describing how 
working conditions in the shoe factory 
might change when the Communists 
take over. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Literature and the Arts 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


This lesson plan is based on articles 
on pages 13-17 and 20-21 in this is- 
sue. For Reading Quiz, see page 20. 
For References, see Senior Scholastic, 
Feb. 23, 1948, page 3-T. 


Aim 
To awaken student interest in Amer- 
ican art, 


Motivation 

Can you name five outstanding 
American artists and identify their 
paintings? If you could have a good 
reproduction of one American painting 
in your room, which would you choose? 


Check-Test Questions 

What books has Somerset Maugham 
written about artists? Name some artists 
who were also writers. Who is Rock- 
well Kent? 

Main Street's Challenge: What type 
of art has been favored by New York 
collectors? Collectors from the Middle 
West? How did the depression ‘help 
artists? Does your post office have an 
original painting made by a WPA artist? 
What do the people of Lincoln, Neb. 
do to help artists? Does your com- 
munity do anything for artists? What 
does the average artist earn a week? 
What other work do artists do to earn 
a living? What do artists seek in ad- 
dition to a living? How has advertis- 
ing helped art? 

Christopher Bean: Why did the art 
dealers come to Dr. Haggett? Describe 
Abby. What was Bear’s life like? What 
did he paint? What became of his 

(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


in Eastern Europe,” by Mark Ethridge. 
Page 10. 


Aims 

To point out why world freedom of 
the press is important; and to show this 
freedom is limited by government con- 
trols, newsprint shortages, etc. To show 
how news is gathered through world 
press associations. 
Motivation 


Your newspaper frequently carries 
articles with datelines of Moscow, 
Cairo, Prague, or Tokyo. Have you ever 
wondered about the reporters who 
wrote these stories? What problems do 
they have to get all the news? What 
government restrictions and red tape 
must they cope with to “cover” the 
news? How important is world freedom 
of the press? 


Discussion Questions 

Press Freedom (p. 7): How free is a 
Russian reporter to criticize his govern- 
ment? Why do dictators like Hitler al- 
ways establish strict controls over 


newspapers and radio broadcasting? 
Why do we feel that the people should 
know the truth by being fully informed 
by newspapers, radio, and other means 


+ 








of public communication? What is free- 
dom of information? What plans does 
U. N. have for calling a world confer- 
ence for freedom to gather news? 

Padlocks on Press Freedom (p. 8): 
How do some governments restrict for- 
eign correspondents from getting the 
news? Why do they do this? Name 
nations which have heavy press restric- 
tions. How do some governments re- 
strict the news of opposition political 
parties in their countries? 

Why is Secretary Forrestal calling a 
conference of newsmen? Do you think 
we should have voluntary peacetime 
restrictions on our news gatherers? De- 
fend your answer. What problem has 
been discussed by the U. S. and the 
U. N. concerning reporters coming to 
this country? 


Student Activities 


Give oral reports (or write brief biog- 
raphies) on the following well known 
American reporters: Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Anne O’Hare McCormick, William 
L. White (who wrote the book on 
which the movie, Journey for Margaret, 
was based), Drew Middleton, and Ros- 
coe Drummond. For material on Drum- 
mond, see Senior Scholastic, Feb. 9, 
1948, on page 13. 

- Give book reviews on the following: 
Education of a Correspondent, by Her- 





bert L. Matthews. Harcourt. $4, 1946. 
Men and Politics: An Autobiography, 
by Louis Fischer. Duel. $3.50. 1941. 

Give oral reports on the following 
news agencies: Associated“ Press, 
United Press, Tass, Reuters, and 
France Presse. See pages 10 and 11 in 
this issue for information. 

Try to see The Searching Wind, a 
movie about a foreign correspondent. 


We Enter the Far East (p. 9) 


Student Activities 


Make a time table showing Amer- 
ica’s activities in the Far East from 
1784 to 1867. Put the events in chron- 
ological order. Use your table for class 
recitation. 

Give three-minute oral reports on 
Tsu-Hsi (the Dowager Empress of 
China), Commodore Matthew Perry, 
and Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii. See 
standard encyclopedias. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quix” (p. 11) 

Russian Workers: (1) F; (2) T; (8) F: 
(4) T; (5) F. 

We Enter Far East: (1) Britain; (2) 
Commodore Perry; (3) Alaska. 

Information Freedom: 5, 1, 4, 8, 2. 

Padlocks on Press: I. (1) a; (2) b; (3) 
a. II. (1) d; (2) a; (8) «. 

Who Am IP: (1) Kent Cooper; (2) 
Christopher Chancellor; (3) E. W. Scripps. 








For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


paintings? Who was Bean’s best friend? 
Why did the New York dealers know 
so much about Abby? 

Blowzy Goddess, Fame: Where did 
Ben Ross live? What problems did he 
have? Why did he wish he'd sent his 
picture on the train the year it was 
wrecked? Wha. trick did Ross play on 
the museum? Do you think the story 
sounds as if it could have happened? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Student Activities 


Divide students into small groups of 
four or five. Have each group study 
one period in art history. One group 
can start with the Cave drawings at 
Altamira, Spain, one can study Egyp- 
tian art, another Grecian, etc. 

Each group should make a chart as 
follows: Name of artist, nationality, 
dates of birth and death; names of 
most famous paintings (or other art 
work); comments on work. One or 
two members of each group can study 
th- lives of prominent artists and write 
brief biographies. 


Assemble an art library to use in 
the classroom and turn the class into 
laboratory periods. Each committee 
can take turns showing the class repro- 
ductions of their artists’ most famous 
pictures, pointing out characteristic de- 
tails. Each picture should be consid- 
ered carefully as a possibility for use 
in a modern home. 

Students can make collections of re- 
productions of art used in advertising 
and as magazine features and illustra- 
tions. 

A student committee can visit the 
library and book stores to consider the 
books available on art. It can recom- 
mend the books it considers best to give 
young people a genera] understanding 
of art 


Arrange a trip for your class to the 
nearest art museum. Go ahead of time 
to plan the trip with officials and to 
make sure your students make the most 
of the opportunity. You can mimeo- 
graph a guide sheet of questions about 
the pictures and artists. Leave blanks 
to fill in the answers. Take along extra 
pencils for those ‘who forget theirs. The 
trip can be a reward for the study in 
the art unit. 

Volunteers can make a survey of the 








school’s art and make recommenda- 
tions for the purchase of additional 
works. Perhaps, the students would like 
to sponsor some paying program to raise 
money to buy additional art work for 
the school. . 





mye nic ape ceggnr a 20) 


I. 1- te); 2-(s); &- (i); +o) ah 

i. .« He create the atmosphere of a rural 
setting. 2. The “story” of Chris Bean had 
come out in the Atlantic Monthly. 3. No. 
He liked the idea of becoming rich. 4. No. 
None of the Hacketts had liked them. 5. 
Rembrandt, Gauguin, Blake, and Cezanne 
were unappreciated. Michelangelo, Da 
Vinci, Raphael, Titian, and Rubens 
achieved fame in their life-time. 

Ill. 1. A desire to be remembered by 
posterity. Chrome yellow blackens with 
age. 2. He couldn’t afford express expenses. 
8. Yes. 4. Copying masterpieces for an in- 
terior decorator. 5. dried fish. 6, It was only 
ten dollars a month. 


Answers te “Werds te the Wise” {p. 20) 
Quiz I: 1-f, 2-d; 3-g, 4-b, 5-j, 6-h, 7-c, 
8-i, 9-e, 10-a: 
Quiz II: 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4-b. 
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SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Youth in Russia 


AnTIcLEs: “It’s Home and School To- 
gether in Russia,” D. Levin, Parents 
Magazine, Dec., ’45. “Moscow's Chil- 
dren? Just Like Ours,” O. Atkinson, 
New York Times Magazine, Dec. 30, 
45. “Remaking the Russian Mind,” G. 
§. Counts, Asia, Oct. "45. “Rising Gen- 
eration in Russia,” J. Strohm, Rotarian, 
Jan. “47, “What 36 Million Children 
Are Learning,” D. Erskine and H. Rob- 
erts, Survey Graphic, Feb. *44. “Edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union,” M. Barach, 


Democracy Series No, 25 


NEA Journal, Feb. ’45. “Youth and Its 
Skylines,” M. Hindus, Survey Graphic, 
Feb. *44. 

Booxs: Soviet Education, Maurice 
Shore (Philosophical Library, °47), 
$4.75. I Want to Be Like Stalin, Boris 
Yesipov and N. K. Goncharoy (Day, 
’47), $2. Changing Man: the Education 
System of the USSR, Beatrice King 
(Viking, ’37), $2.75. Our Good Neigh- 
bors in Soviet Russia, Wallace West 
and James Mitchell (Noble, ’47), $1.50. 


Communist Expansion demos seine Xo. 26 


PAMPHLET: Russia, Menace or Prom- 
ise, Vera Micheles Dean (Headline Se- 
ries), Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 38 
St., New York 16, 25c. Behind the Iron 
Curtain, W. Atwood, W. Kerr, N. Rus- 
sell, R. Hill (47), New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 W. 41 St., New York 18, 
10c. 

ArticLes: “Russia’s Key to the So- 
viet Heart,” D. C. Bess, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Oct. 18, ’47, “Bulgaria,” W. 
S. Vucinich, Current History, Nov., "47. 
“Report on Russian Imperialism,” N. 
Stanford, American Mercury, Dec., °47. 
“Rumania: a Communist Conquest,” K. 
Brodney, Current History, Dec., °47. 
“Building up the Soviet Bloc: Molotov 
Plan,” U. S. News, Jan. 30, ’48. “Brav- 


Safety 


TraFric Sarety: Order the follow- 
ing materials through your local Ameri- 
can Automobile Association Motor 
Club; they will supply you with prices. 
Bibliography of Traffic Safety Materials, 
June, ’47. “Take It Easy” series: leaf- 
lets, stickers, posters, hand sign, win- 
dow card, stamp, license plate attach- 
ment, 26 safety features. National Poster 
Contest: miniatures of posters, an- 
nouncement and entry blank. For School 
Safety Patrols: badges, awards, certifi- 
cates, citations, medals, films, miscel- 
laneous pamphlets and cards on every 
phase of patrol activity and organiza- 
tion. Bicycle Safety: tests and pam- 
phlets. Driver Characteristics and 
Tests: letter charts, pamphlets and re- 
ports, psychophysical tests, road tests, 
written. tests. Driver Education and 
Training: cards, films, home coopera- 


est Democrat of All,” G. Dimitrov, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Dec. 6, 47. “Polit- 
buro Tries a New Tack,” H. K. Trevor 
Roper, New York Times Magazine, Oct. 
19, °47. 

Booxs: The United States and Rus- 
sia, Vera Micheles Dean (Harvard 
Univ. Press, ’47), $3. European Cock- 
pit, William Chamberlin (Macmillan, 
"47), $4. Russia and Postwar Europe, 
D. J. Dallin (Yale Univ. Press, ’43), 
$2.75. Russia and Japan, Maurice Hin- 
dus (Doubleday, ’42), $2. Russia and 
the Western World, Max Laserson 
(Macmillan, "45), $2.50. Behind the 
Iron Curtain, George Moorad (Fireside 
Press, ’46), $3. Great Challenge, Louis 
Fischer (Duell, ’46), $4. 


March 15 in 
Practical English 


tion materials, certificates, pamphlets 
and lists, posters, sportsmanlike driv- 
ing pamphlets. Pedestrian Protection: 
cards, leaflets, mats, picture posters, 
pamphlets and 

Death Rides at Night, billboard post- 
ers prepared in cooperation with Na- 
tional Safety Council, available from 
Mass Marketing Institute, 24 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Name of pur- 
chaser can be imprinted on poster. 
Write for descriptions. 

The Abington Plan of Home-School 
Cooperation for Behind-the Wheel In- 
struction, pamphlets published by Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, New York, 
N. Y. 

MATERIALS FOR ScHOOLS: From Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. (Send stamps, 
money order or check with orders to- 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


March 22, 1948 


Social Studies Classes: Our Two- 
Party System. Pan American Economic 
Conference at Bogota. Commager — 
First Article on Civil War. 

All Classes: Hats in Ring — Henry 
Wallace. Democracy — Communist Ag- 
riculture. 

English Classes: Theme — Movies. 
How Movies Ate Made; Radio Script — 
Oliver Bean; Story — A Movie Is Born, 
by Christopher Isherwood. 


March 29, 1948 No Issue 
(Easter Holiday) 


April 5, 1948 


Social Studies Classes: Transporta- 
tion Issue (Railroad Features). First- 
hand Report on the New Hampshire 
Primary Elections. 

English Classes: Theme — Transpor- 
tation— America on the Move. 





taling less than $1.) Safety Teaching 
Service Plan, including membership in 
Child Education Section and subscrip- 
tion to Safety Education Magazine, $2 
per year. Public Safety Magazine, $3 
per year. Safety Education Methods— 
Secondary School, 104 pp., 50c. Safety 
Education in the Rural School, 55 pp., 
85c. Standard Rules for the Operation 
of School Safety Patrols, one copy free, 
others Sc each. Bicycle Safety: pam- 
phlets. First Aid: “Reminders,” set of 
seven leaflets, 15c. Safety Posters: pack- 
ets on several subjects and grade levels, 
$1 for high-school sets. Safety Educa- 
tion Memos: data on a wide variety of 
safety subjects, single copies free. 

Rep Cross Mareniats: These are 
available from American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. Youth on 
Guard Against Accidents, a complete kit 
course on accident prevention. Includes 
comprehensive instructor's manual, a 
workbook for students with separate an- 
swer sheet. Best for intermediate and 
junior high school levels. Accident Pre- 
vention Check List for Child Safety, 
leaflet directed to students and parents 
for posting at home. Suggested Outlines 
for Guidance of Teachers in Presenting 
Safety Instruction, bulletins appearing 
mon on such subjects as bicycles, 
walking, fire, recreation, school safety. 
Include cartoon poster sketches. 
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GUADALCANAL 
DIARY 


Read GUADALCANAL DIARY, the 
fascinating story of the turning point 
of the Pacific War, by Richard Tre- 
gaskis, one of the outstanding cor- 
respondents of World War Il. 


GUADALCANAL DIARY is but 
one of the new Scholastic-BAN- 
TAMs at only 25c! 

Check the list of other school- 
approved Scholastic - BANTAMs 
below. Place your order TODAY! 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This is the Navy. 
28. Mama’‘s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of 
Copies 


No.of 
Book 


No. of 
Copies 


—_ 























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name 





Address 





School 





City 





Zone 








Off the Press 


The Brazilians, People of Tomorrow, 
by Hernane Tavares De Sa. John Day 
Co., 1947. 248pp., $3. 


There is an old Brazilian proverb 
that says: “The government puts the 
country back one step every day; but 
at night while the government sleeps, 
the country takes two steps forward.” 
The author, a Brazilian who has spent 
much time in the United States, has 
advanced understanding of his coun- 
try in our country by at least two 
steps. In a critical vein he has exposed 
the defunct dictatorship of Vargas and 
has sought to acquaint us with Bra- 
zilian customs, resources, and problems. 

Teachers who are trying to develop 
pupil interest in South America will 
gain much from this thoroughly read- 
able interpretation of Brazil. It can be 
understood by 12th year pupils. 

.* © «¢ 


What Is Life? by J. B. S. Haldane. 
Boni & Gaer, 1947. 241pp., $3. 


Professor Haldane is a famous Brit- 
ish scientist. He is also a Marxist who 
frankly wishes to persuade other sci- 
entists and laymen of the value of 
Marxist theory in relating a scientific 
discovery to the rest of our ideas and 
practices. 

In the present collection of essays he 
has approached such problems as 
“What is life?” “Is man a machine?” 
“How do various parts of our body 
work?” “Is sex necessary?” “Should sci- 
ence be planned?” etc. His findings, 
and views as to their application, are 
briefly and lucidly presented. Teachers 
ot science may find that parts of the 
biology curriculum can be vitalized by 
drawing upon Haldane’s popularized 
researches. 

* * «* 

Economic Roads for American Democ- 
racy, by William Van Til. McGraw- 
Hill, 1947. 252pp., $1.80. 

The Consumer Education Study of 
the National Education Association has 
sponsored this new departure in texts 
in an effort to stimulate critical think- 
ing about political-economic roads we 
can follow. Various points of view 
ranging from unrestricted business 
leadership to a government planned 
economy are presented. The author 
does not take sides. The language is 
geared to the 12th year, and there are 
questions, cartoons, and _bibliographi- 
cal aids which make possible a full 
semester's work. 

The book can be used as the basis 
for a unit in a Government, American 
History, Economics, Social Studies, or 


Problems in Democracy course. If it 
involves compression or deletion of 
more conventional units — so much 
the better. 
* *~ a 

Pontiac and the Indian Uprising, by 

Howard H. Peckham. Princeton Uni- 

versity Press, 1947. 346pp., $4.50. 

This is the first full length biography 
of the Ottawa chief on the Detroit 
River who led the most formidable in- 
dian revolt against British rule in the 
new world. Mr. Peckham has not re- 
written Parkman’s classic History of 
the Conspiracy of Pontiac. He has 
grubbed painstakingly for fugitive ma- 
terials and has unearthed enough of 
them to fashion an exciting and _ his- 
torically accurate portrait of the Indian 
leader. 


* * * 


Woodrow Wilson: A Biography for 
Young People, by Alden Hatch. Holt, 
1947. 280pp., $3, 

The author has written a critical but 
warm study of Woodrow Wilson. His 
visits to the scenes of the President’s 
youth, in the South, have added value 
to his early chapters. The campaign for 
the Governorship of New Jersey and 
later, more memorable political frays, 
are presented colorfully. Foreign affairs 
culminating in World War I, and the 
disillusioning aftermath, take up half 
the volume. 

Although the book is intended for 
young readers, the vocabulary in many 
spots will challenge all but the better 
than average 12th year student. Teach- 
ers who are vague about Wilson’s life 
will enjoy this thoroughly readable and 
authoritative volume. 

* * * 


Historic Models of Early America and 
How to Make Them, by C. J. Ma- 
ginley. Harcourt, Brace, 1947. 
156pp., $2.50, 


History teachers have been haunted 
these many years by the ghosts of guil- 
lotines constructed by ambitious young- 
sters. If Mr. Maginley’s book of models 
comes into general use, it may be that 
we have seen our last guillotine. Pupils 
whose manual talents can be used to 
enrich social studies courses should be 
referred to sections of the book which 
explain in detail construction of mod- 
els ranging from a Viking ship and ox 
cart to a log cabin and ducking stool. 
The models fall into four categories: 
transportation in early America, ear)\ 
American farms, early American homes, 
and early American villages. 





